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tisement presents a picture in You know what Life Insurance has meant to widows and or- 
, P phans. You know what it has meant to the aged and the sick. But 
which any husband can imag- there are other aspects of Life Insurance even broader than that 
Do you know that it acted as a cushion to the markets of the 


ine himself. Looking ata pho- nation during depressions? Do you know that it was alleviating 


child labor long before there were child labor laws? Do you 
know that it was establishing reserves against unemployment long 


tograph, he wonders what his gain 
before that was a pressing concern of Government’? Do you 


know that it has fought disease . . . dependency poverty... 


wife and children will look posal ceil or Pawns 


Life Insurance is of enormous importance to the individual 


like ten years from now. Can but it is of equal importance to society. Life Insurance is one of 
the great social forces of our day. 


he be sure that with or with- 


out him they will have a home? p f LIA N Ct L |< f 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 


Reliance Life today aids policyholders with 
loans exceeding eighteen million dollars 


This is not a new story. It is 
one that every Field-Man 


dramatizes patiently and ear- 








nestly, day after day, for his 


present and future clients. His 
A Good Company to Represent 


Represent A Good Company 


THE COLONIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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politan, Forbes, Nation's Business, 
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mission in life is to safeguard 


homes. 
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HE 1937 LIFE AGENTS BRIEF is new in everything but name and price. The page size is 4 
by 6 inches, and the data will be presented on a company basis. It will be attractively bound, 
fully flexible, easy to handle, and comfortable in the pocket. Data on 155 companies will be 
included, with rates for all ages and all leading contracts . . . regular, term, retirement, annuity. 
special . . . more than 2200 policies in all. There will be a detailed description of individual FRA 
policies, benefits, maturities, etc. There will be a new, comparative-by-years Financial Statement 
and Insurance Account for all companies, together with Rates of Interest Payable on policy proceeds 
and funds left with the company, Rate of Interest Earned (5 years), and Actual to Expected 
Mortality (5 years). 





In addition you will find Disability and Double 
Indemnity Rates, Cash Values (particularly at 
ages 55, 60 and 65), an unusually broad show- 
ing of current Dividend and Net Cost Ilustra- 
tions. There are dividends on Paid-Up Policies, 
on Term Contracts, and Dividend Accumula- 
tions. Settlement Options are included for both 
Par and Non-Par companies. 


You will be very much interested in the method 

of showing the Current Dividend Scales. It 
avoids stressing net costs at the end of 10 and 

20 years, and emphasizes to the policyholder 

the benefit of keeping his policy in force until 

it becomes paid-up or matures. I[t incorporates 

a sales presentation that not only helps you sell * 
... but helps you keep the policy sold. 


Because of the rapidly growing interest in 
Juvenile, Child’s and Educational Endowment 
contracts, rates, cash values and descriptive 
data will be shown on several leading contracts 
of this type, in some cases as many as 15 for 
each company. Similarly comprehensive data 
will be shown for all companies writing Inter- 
mediate and Monthly Premium Ordinary. 


The Industrial Section will occupy about 80 
pages, and companies whose data will be in- 
cluded are listed at the left. In the Adult Sec- 
tion there will be numerous special and fea- 
tured policies, including representative cash 
value and dividend data, and benefits at 5c, 10c 
and 25c weekly on Whole Life, Twenty-Pay, and 
Twenty Year Endowment forms. 





Similarly complete treatment will be given the 


COMPANIES INCLUDED IN THE INDUSTRIAL SECTION : « ; 
Infantile and Intermediate Sections. 


American National Home of Penna. Pennsylvania Mut. 
Baltimore Life See Peoples Life (D. C.) : 

nights Life f H ¥ > [Corl ie “Lo j : 
Boston Mutual Life & Casualty Pilot Life Complete Descriptive Booklets Upon Request 
Colonial Life (N. J.) i. to Gm ot Va Prudential 
Commonwealth (Ky.) om Ba ; Sun Life (Md.) , 
Continental (D. C.) SMonementel Gite Virginia L. & C. Address: THE SPECTATOR m 
Equitable (D. C.) National L. & A. Washington Natl. % 


Eureka-Maryland Peninsular Life Western & Southern Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 








"The advantages of life insur- 
ance manifest every day in 


every community cannot be dis- 

















counted. This form of insurance 





is part of our modern life. To 





President carry adequate life insurance is 





and Democratic Nominee a moral obligation incumbent 





for Re-election 





upon the great majority of 





citizens."" 





FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
President of the United States. 




















Left— 


The President snap- 
ped at the age of 
ten. 


Right— 
And when Mr. Roose- 
velt was thirty-eight 
and a candidate for 
the Vice-Presidency. 
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Go Home Content 


re, 





“STHE NIGHT COMETH, WHEN NO MAN. CAN.WC 





~~ 


“Go home content, the evening falls, 
Day’s tired sinews are unbent; 
No more the thrush or linnet calls, 
The twilight fades, go home content.” 
—Woodbury Lowery. 


In the daytime of his working life a man may live 
by his toil, but “the night cometh when no man can 
work’ and for that time he must provide while yet he 
may. 


In the sunset years, freedom from anxiety is best 
assured by a regular income, safe and certain, every 
month for life. 


There is no time like the present to provide for such 
an income through Retirement Income Life Insurance. 


TOL ae 


way 


The Western and Southern Life Insurance Company 


Cc. F. WILLIAMS, President 
HOME OFFICE CINCINNATI 
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FOR THE RICH AND THE POOR 


that women and children may have the necessities of life. 
New economic modes and new schools of social or political 
philosophy will not alter this fact. No new concept of govern- 
ment can erase from the minds of right-thinking men that sense 
of responsibility they hold for the security of their dependents. 


Tina majority, by far, of life insurance policies are written 


Within the range of every man’s ambition, now and ever, is 
encompassed an ability to guarantee through personal effort 
ease and peace to his wife and children as long as they, not he, 
shall live. Life insurance producers must never overlook this 
basic, human passion. Men are selfish in their zeal to be the 
sole and independent contributors to the welfare of their fam- 
ilies. To attain that goal no sacrifice is too great and no burden 
too onerous. 


Life insurance is the most practical method ever devised to 
give permanence to the average man’s protective instinct. Life 
insurance truly measures a man’s willingness to provide for 
his dependents a comfort and contentment in which he does 
not propose to share. Confident of its services and worth, 
money which might be used for passing pleasures is allotted 
with courageous, unselfish resolution to a contract to extend 
beyond the grave payment on a love-created debt. 


Today, as in every generation, the world is confronted with 
the necessity of meeting new conditions. In the efforts to meet 
these new problems, life insurance producers must not lose 
sight of the real object and obligation of their vocation. They 
must not be deflected from the first principles of life insurance. 
They must sell a protection for the family of men whose most 
useful and certain savings and investment are life insurance 
policies. They must sell a protection to guarantee the wealthy 
against the untimely turn of fortune and the imposition of bur- 
densome estate-depleting taxes. They must aid men of meagre 
means to build a rampart to guard their most cherished pos- 
sessions. 


Now is the time to stress the old adages that focus the atten- 
tion of every man upon the worth of life security. These old 
truths, the corner-stones of the protective structure, are death- 
less: A life insurance contract is the best collateral a man of 
means—great or moderate—can have. Good intentions are not 
worth a penny to a dead man’s estate. There is no fuel equal 
to a life insurance policy for heating a widow’s cottage. Every 
life insurance policy is bound to mature in one way or another. 
A saving of only a few cents a day is required to provide a sum 
sufficient to give the children education and the widow sus- 
tenance. The tax agent won’t impair an estate guaranteed by 
life insurance. 


A life insurance message that is simple and direct, yet com- 
plete and honest, is convincing and moving to the rich as well 
as the poor. To gain attention from either it must be told by 
real advocates and believers in its merit. 


Raewk 


THE CANCER RECORD OF 1935 


HE crude cancer death rate of 
Tiss for American cities was the 

highest on record since the disease 
has been made a matter of careful 
observation. The rate for 184 cities, 
with a population in 1935 of nearly 
46,000,000, was 125.6 per 100,000 
against a rate of 123.1 in 1934. I give 
below in tabular form the record for 
large American cities since 1925: 


CANCER IN SELECTED AMERICAN 
CITIES, 1925-1935 


Rate per 100,000 


No. of 

Cities Population Deaths Rate 
1925 119 33,342,049 35,770 107.3 
1926 132 35,422,353 38,864 109.7 
1927 143 37,295,675 41,121 110.3 
1928 146 37,996,870 43,426 114.4 
1929 146 38,679,620 44,262 114.4 
1930 177 41,440,122 48,648 117.4 
1931 177 42,201,584 49,318 116.9 
1932 177 43,005,389 50,347 117.1 
1933 177 43,748,862 51,759 118.3 
1934 184 44,840,442 55,201 123.1 
1935 184 45,637,671 57,309 125.6 


The actual number of deaths in 
the 184 cities increased from 55,201 
in 1934 to 57,309 in 1935, an increase 
which cannot be explained by an in- 
crease in the average age of the popu- 
lation or improvement in diagnosis. 
In my judgment the increase is real 
and suggestive of underlying factors 
and forces which make for a high 
cancer death rate. This statement is 
contradicted by the Metropolitan ex- 
perience for 1935 which shows a 
slight drop in the rate from 96.1 per 
100,000 lives exposed in 1934 to 95.5 
in 1935. Unfortunately no statistics 
of the Census Office are yet available 
for the whole country for 1935, but 
those for 1934 are highly significant. 
In that year the total number of 
deaths from cancer in the entire 
United States was 134,428 against 
128,479 in 1933. The corresponding 
cancer death rates per 100,000 of 
population increased from 102.2 in 
1933 to 106.3 in 1934. I abstract from 
the preliminary report of the Census 
Office the following interesting sta- 
tistics showing the cancer mortality 
for 1933 and 1934 by organs and 
parts but, unfortunately, not accord- 
ing to sex: 


CANCER IN THE UNITED STATES, 


1933-1934 
Rate per 100,000 
Deaths Rates 
933 1934 1933 1934 
;. . Brreererrees 1,036 1,056 08 0.8 
Gl shdbaectensies 1,054 1,053 08 08 
Stomach & Duo- 

GE ccsonsecas 26,566 26,869 21.1 21.3 
Esophagus ........ 2,111 2,248 41.7 18 
Intestines ......... 12,972 14,105 10.3 11.2 
Rectum and Anus.. 6,372 6,740 65.1 6.3 
Liver and Biliary.. 10,595 10,668 8.4 8.4 
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Death Toll for 1935 Mounts 
To a Record High 


By Dr. FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, LLD. 


Consulting Statistician 


(Special to The Spectator) 





a ere 3,567 3,775 2.8 3.0 
a ee 1,079 1,100 0.9 0.9 
Lungs and Pleura.. 3,410 3,877 2.7 3.1 
RE avecévaseans 5,221 15,635 12.1 12.4 
Ovary & Fallopian 

SD susceciouns 2,304 2,676 18 2.1 
a —Ee 12,484 13,171 9.9 10.4 
Kidneys & Suprar- 

enals (male) ‘ 1,149 O08 0.9 
Bladder (male) 2,825 2.2 2.2 
POEEENED cccevecess 6,578 4.8 5.2 
BE wccusecocsnese 3,315 2.7 2.6 
Bladder (female) 1,351 1.1 1.1 
MEY éadeecocecnss 1,164 0.8 09 
Bones (ex. jaw) .. ; 1,832 1.4 1.4 
Others & Unspecified 6,098 6,524 4.9 5.2 


The preceding table illustrates pre- 
cisely the point of view of most im- 
portance and that is the relative in- 
crease by organs and parts. While 
the disease may or may not increase 
in the aggregate, it is of the utmost 
importance to study the different 
organs and parts which vary widely 
in degree of incidence. Thus cancer 
of the stomach and liver shows a very 
slight increase from 21.1 per 100,000 
in 1933 to 21.3 in 1934. Cancer of 
the esophagus also shows a slight in- 
crease from 1.7 to 1.8, while cancer 
of the intestines shows a somewhat 
larger increase, or from 10.3 to 11.2. 
Cancer of the rectum and anus in- 
creased from 5.1 to 5.3 while the rate 
for the liver and biliary remained the 
same. Cancer of the pancreas in- 
creased from 2.8 to 3.0. Cancer of 
the lungs and pleura increased from 
2.7 to 3.1 which conforms to the ob- 
served increase in lung cancer in 
civilized countries the world over. 
Cancer of the uterus shows a slight 
increase from 12.1 to 12.4, while can- 


tubes increased from 1.8 to 2.1. Can- 
cer of the breast increased from 9.Y 
to 10.4. The rate for cancer of the 
bladder remained the same for both 
males and females. Cancer of the 
prostate increased from 4.8 to 5.2, 
while cancer of the skin showed a 
slight decrease from 2.7 to 2.6. Cancer 
of other and unspecified parts showed 
an increase from 4.9 to 5.2. 

Broadly speaking the cancer situa- 
tion remains practically unchanged 
and the effect of improved surgical 
technique or therapeutic measures 
otherwise is slight. This is clearly 
shown in the tabulation of returns 
for 184 American cities in which, as 
I have said before, the number of 
deaths increased from 55,201 in 1934 
to 57,309 in 1935. For the entire 
United States the present cancer mor- 
tality may be estimated at not much 
less than 150,000 when allowance is 
made for diagnostic errors and fail- 
ure to recognize the disease by clinical 
measures only. According to the table 
for 184 cities the cancer death rate 
increased in 107 cities and decreased 
in 77. Local causes for increase or 
decrease are still obscure and seem 
to defy qualified analysis. It is cer- 
tainly amazing to find such a contrast 
as a rate of 49.1 for Cicero, IIll., and 
286.8 for Madison, Wis. (See page 9.) 
_ The 10 cities with lowest cancer 
death rates in 1935 were the follow- 
ing: Cicero, IIl., 49.1; Hoboken, N. J., 








cer of the ovaries and Fallopian 51.9; Winston-Salem, N. C., 52.7; 
REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF CANCER IN AMERICAN CITIES, 1934-1935 
Rate per 100,000 
No. of 1934 1935 
Region* Cities Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
West North Central ..... 4 3,121,750 4,622 148.1 3,161,050 4,588 145.1 
New England ........... 31 3,604,780 5,224 144.9 3,636,930 5,249 144.3 
Pt! ccrecennpenaesenen 14 4,209,510 5,770 137.1 4,340,000 6,180 142.4 
) PPT T ET Tee 3 503,000 621 123.5 509,500 716 140.5 
Middle Atlantic ......... 43 15,088,762 19,326 128.1 15,292,021 20,104 131.5 
South Atlantic .......... 20 3,240,782 3,756 115.9 3,302,063 3,820 115.7 
East North Central ..... 40 11,633,835 12,539 107.8 11,866,577 13,085 110.3 
East South Central ..... 8 1,396,650 1,420 101.7 1,430,150 1,509 105.5 
West South Central ..... 11 2,041,373 1,923 94.2 2,099,380 2,058 98.0 
BE wéhadiccannosens 184 44,840,442 55,201 123.1 45,637,671 57,309 125.6 

._ Be eer Te Ky., Tenn., Ala., Miss. 

EE a Del., Md., D.C., Va., W. Va., N. C., S. C., Ga., Fla. 
We Ee, GE ve vcceccsceveccccesccceciée Ark., La., Okla., Texas. 

WEG Ws GED 6 ccccvccccvccesscccusesese Minn., Iowa., Mo., N. D., S.D., Nebr., Kans. 

BE Wie MNES ed cccdésccecsceccccesescd Ohio, Ind., Ill., Mich., Wis. 

ED: cnntiigs.ndcndésesceensaneudeedine Mont., Idaho, Wyo., Colo. N. M., Ariz., Utah, Nev. 
DEE, oct eho aueenessaeecwesieueubaneel Wash., Ore., Calif. 

DD MRED ccccccccececoneceecceesoce N. Y., N. J., Pa. 

DE PEED cnbcvcocteceuceciencaceseens Me., N.H., Vt., Mass., R.1I., Conn. 
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CANCER IN FIVE LARGEST CITIES, 1934-1935 
Rate per 100,000 


Oklahoma City, Okla., 53.4; Gary, 
Ind., 53.5; Fresno, Calif., 60.1; Char- 




















é lotte, N. C., 60.9; Greensboro, N. C., — 1934 — 1935 ™ 

& 91- : : ‘ eaths eaths ate 

§ 62.1; Union City, N. J., 62.5, and NE ix ccciiniissiies 4,364 119.2 4,505 121.0 

i Knoxville, Tenn., 64.0. The 10 cities Detroit ......+-..-.4.. : 72.0 1,265 67.8 

i . ‘ Los Angeles 7 118.6 1,960 124.0 
with highest cancer death rates in New York ...... 127.3 9.969 1313 
1935 were: Madison, Wis., 286.8; —— — = a 
Concord, N. H., 238.4; Portland, Me., Total ....-.....+.5 120.8 20,675 123.2 
229.4; Pasadena, Calif., 218.0; Troy, —_-" Eo ene 
N. Y., 187.6; Boston, Mass., 187.3; 
Shreveport, La., 185.2; Pittsfield, increase was larger in Canadian cities suesiaae Ireland ........... 1929-33 121.0 
Mass., 183.5; Spokane, Wash., 182.8. than in this country and all the ee se Loyd 
nd Quince Ill., 178.0. These rela- ities r . . EE,“ Raia sieny heen awn 143.0 
a Q ney, ; _ These re cities returned a rate of 100 or over ead thee 1929-38 148.0 
tive positions are maintained year per 100,000. The highest rate was po RS RAR OPERANT 1925-29 148.0 

RE Nianexevesnsnenesas 1929-33 149.0 


after year and no reason is forth- 
coming why it should be so. It is true 


returned for Victoria, B. C., or 204.1 


against 181.3 for the previous year. I add to the foregoing an exceed- 


io in cases like Madison, Wis., local The lowest rate was returned for ingly interesting tabulation of cancer 
“ medical facilities and medical schools Edmonton, Alberta, of 100, compared deaths and death rates in Switzerland, 
th attract cancer patients from the sur- with a rate of 166 for the previous 1901-1934, showing an increase in the 
the rounding country who come too late year. Broadly speaking the cancer rate from a minimum of 115.8 per 
52. for successful treatment. This is also situation in Canada is slightly worse 100,000 in 1907 to a maximum of 


147.3 in 1934. This is one of the high- 
est cancer death rates in the world 


true of Shreveport, La., and Concord, 
ms N. H., and possibly Portland, Me. 


than our own and it is gratifying to 
know that a thorough study of the 














cer ‘ gre oN ta . : : , : 
al The regional distribution of cancer cancer problem in Canada is being and the problem is one of unusual in- 
deaths in American cities is shown in made under the auspices of the King terest in that Switzerland has by 
iii the following tabulation, with the George V Silver Jubilee Cancer Fund. common consent reached near perfec- 
- highest rate prevailing in the West Compared with other countries we tion in death registration and classi- 
we North Central region and the lowest maintain an average position between fication of causes of deaths and has a 
ot in the West South Central. (See table 
rly on page 6.) cane 
rns Until a satisfactory answer is CANCER IN FOURTEEN CANADIAN CITIES, 1934-1935 
os forthcoming as to why these enor- Rate per 100,000 
of mous variations should exist, no ma- 1934 1935 
934 terial progress in reducing the in- Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
; ; Rite Brantford, Ont. ............... 31,000 42 135.5 31,850 59 185.3 
ane cidence of the disease is likely to re- Calgary, Alta. . 89,400 106 118.6 91,400 111 121.4 
; : ay ee Edmonton, Alta. .............. 84,900 141 166.0 87,000 87 100.0 
or- pve It —o phgrsn to under- ie eel 155,000 183 118.0 155,900 185 118.7 
stand or explain the increase or de- MS 6 in awine week cmerk’s 74,000 117 158.1 74, \ 
ach : a cis Montreal, Que. .......0.0.00008 869,000 907 104.3 889,500 995 111.9 
is crease in particular localities. For Nn cc vnccesiicsecdus 130,400 164 125.8 132,500 163 128.0 
‘ i a bec, RES Ee ee 9,200 73 124.1 143,000 1 ' 
ail- example, why should Buffalo have an = = SY hanekindbeien 148,200 "30 62.3 50,100 67 183.7 
va increase in the rate from 134.0 per SE GL, us caccesyectcnses 658,000 934 141.9 668,000 1,038 155.4 
ca p oS | ae 284,000 356 125.2 297,900 379 127.2 
ble 100,000 in 1934 to 147.6, or why Victoria, BM akc csanonespiech 61,239 111 181.3 61,239 125 204.1 
Lae : DRI a6 6 se kackin zat pers 70,400 59 83.8 73,050 8 120. 
ate should Birmingham have an increase Winnipeg, Man. ............... 228,000 227 99.2 230,900 269 116.5 
in the cancer death rate from 72. ene —_— —— mee anseeaioms anaeieioe 
sed PS , als ani Prey 2,922,739 3,550 121.5 2,987,289 3,857 129.1 
an 78.9. Still more striking is the in- 
— crease in Decatur, Ill., from 72.0 in = = 
; 9 " . 
er- 1934 to gs the number of coer the two extremes of a rate of 9.0 per much more extended autopsy record 
ast ponentaer se ae 4 89. — . ould 100,000 for Ceylon and 149.0 for of deaths than any other country. 
averhi ass., have a decrease in F 
and , sie: : Scotland, for the period 1929-1933. In 
9.) poy yes 173.2 in 1934 to 129.3 in 1934 the Scottish rate for cancer was — pect reg seta 
cer 935, and Holyoke, Mass., a decrease 153 per 100,000. The table following ‘ 
from 158.6 to 102.2? Jackson, Mich Deaths Rate Deaths Rate 
ow- ain a i i. shows the cancer death rates for cer- _— 3991 += 4,095 122.5 += 1918 4,898 += 126.3 
ikewilse, SHOWS an extraordinary in- i rej of is 1902 4,073 120.38 1919 4,874 126.0 
as in th tain foreign countries for five-year i o> Oteee (1988 
7: crease in the cancer death rate from periods. 1904 4.246 122.3 1921 5,018 129.1 
37.8 in 1934 to 135.1 in 1935, while the i eT — SS = Ce Cl 
— rate for Kansas City, Kan., increased : COUNTRIES 46 1907 4.174 1158 1924 6,421 188.5 
from 111.1 to 151.5 2: 1908 4,887 120.3 1925 5,319 136.0 
— siti Rate per 100,000 1909 4,443 120.4 1926 5,356 136.2 
I give next a tabulation for the five Period Rate Pe — ay poo Peon a. 
Rate largest American cities, showing an BIE. baba tonsa nesssecenens — as 1912 4.598 120.5 1929 65,710 142.0 
45.1 iner : +4 Tn SF SOR SES SLETEESE TESS 1928-27 , 1913 4,660 120.6 1930 5,696 140.6 
rT increase in the rate for the five cities Edtheaela .....scccccccseves 1925-29 30.0 1914 4785 1215 1981 68671 139.0 
" : . er eront rs 925-29 x > e , ; ‘ 7 
i combined from 120.8 per 100,000 in fimiy 2220220000000 ioz-32 oo «1915 G1 118.8 1982 5,BAL 142.4 
t ° - 1 ¢ ,67 e 3 f 49 le 
81.5 1934 to 123.2 in 1935. The rate in- naan sac eannrendens gle 1917 4,888 1245 1984 6,102 147.3 
10:3 creased in four cities, and decreased = Uruguay .............--..+. i 8 =a. Of unusual interest also are recent 
r . e ° MEO cccccncsccoscuceeece 5-' . 
oY in one, while the highest rate was Union of S. Africa.......... 1929-33 =. statistics of deaths from cancer ac- 
. : . . SN 5) Soyo Scccccucbens 1925-29 88. ‘ : 
7 returned for Philadelphia, or 147.5, IE oe cc naes cance 1929-33 94.0 cording to age and marital state for 
. followed by New York City with 131.3. SE ghata=no ss ss0eeesenes Ley bo New York State, exclusive of New 
Fla Compared with Canadian cities, our Australia ...........-.eeees 1929-33 = 101.0 York City, published by the Division 
. e | RE Ses 1929-33 102.0 " oe 
record is slightly better. The average New Zealand ............... 1930-84 106.0 of Vital Statistics of the New York 
' , ain fs is Be cv raicccures 929- F 
m rate of 14 Canadian cities in 1935 on ie aut. gallate anas | uuas State Department of Health. The 
- was 129.1 per 100,000 against 121.5 — weet eee teen eens ete rey rates are only for women and for 
for the previous year. The relative GUE sc ciccsccescasccccee COED) |6ae three groups of cancerous affections. 
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DEATH RATES, PER 100,000 POPULATION, FROM SPECIFIED TYPES OF CANCER 
AMONG WOMEN ACCORDING TO AGE AND MARITAL STATUS 
NEW YORK STATE, EXCLUSIVE OF NEW YORK CITY, 1929-1931 


Genital Organs 


Married, 

widowed, 

Single divorced 
25 years and over ......... 43.2 64.6 
SE-GE FORTS cccccccccccece 5.8 11.2 
35-44 ~~  <beeeee vew< ee 21.8 32.5 
45-54 wr TY TTC Ce 60.1 77.9 
55-64 ~~ <peawenneuesets 99.8 115.7 
65-74 ~~  @peceeseseseue 141.8 146.5 
Te. Oe QOUP cveciacesivadces 127.3 145.6 


Breast Other Organs 
Married, Married, 
widowed, widowed, 

Single divorced Single divorced 
54.6 49.1 114.6 154.0 
2.2 4.0 8.2 7.6 
29.7 19.8 35.8 30.6 
92.9 53.8 98.6 95.7 
127.1 88.0 239.4 260.8 
145.7 113.7 509.0 529.4 
191.0 189.4 763.9 850.8 








According to the preceding table 
the rate for cancer of the female 
genital organs for single women, 25 
years of age and over, was 43.2 per 
100,000, compared with a rate of 64.6 
for married, widowed and divorced 
women. For cancer of the breast the 
rate for single women was 54.6, while 
for married, widowed and divorced 
women it was 49.1. As observed in 


reversing the relation between their 
crude rates. Similarly, the standard- 
ized rate of the urban upstate area is 
higher than that of the rural, while 
its crude rate is lower. With the ex- 
ception of Buffalo, Yonkers, Mount 
Vernon, New Rochelle, Niagara Falls 
and White Plains, whose population 
is relatively younger than that of the 
entire state, the correction for age 





CANCER IN CANADA, 1930-1932 
Rate per 100,000 


s. 
Stomach and duodenum .......... 36.5 
Female genital organs .......... ° 
PE pevateeheedsseedds<eoens ce 0.4 
Male genito-urinary system ...... 13.3 
Gee GE « wawbdvecesckencacndetss 114.4 





the report, “The death rate from can- 
cer of the genital organs is definitely 
lower among single women, while 
mortality from cancer of the breast 
is higher among single women.” 

In the April issue of the Statis- 
tical Bulletin of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company there is an 
interesting table of death rates from 
selected causes of death among single 
and married persons in Canada for 
the period 1930-1932, from which I 
abstract the cancer data. (See above 
table.) 

In view of the statistical evidence 
presented in this discussion, I feel as 
strongly as ever that the increase in 
eancer has not yet been arrested but 
that there is a slight increase to be 
observed from year to year equivalent 
to 25 per cent during the last decade. 
In New York City, for example, the 
crude cancer death rate increased from 
117.3 per 100,000 in 1929-31 to 127.5 
in 1934, while the standardized rate 
increased from 136.4 to 148.3. For 
the rest of the state the crude cancer 
death rate increased from 131.6 in 
1929-31 to 135.9 in 1934, while the 
standardized rate increased from 
112.4 to 116.1. As observed in the 
report of the State Department of 
Health for 1934: 

“The correction for differences in 
the age composition of the population 
increases the cancer death rate of 
New York City in 1934 from 127.5 
to 148.3 and decreases the rate of the 
rest of the State from 135.9 to 116.1, 
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Ages 15 and Over 


MALES FEMALES 
M. Ss. M. 
34.3 25.6 22.6 
° 22.2 27.0 
0.2 32.9 22.4 
15.1 os 
105.7 140.6 122.8 





diminishes the cancer rates of the 
cities over 25,000.” 

But a better measure of the change 
in the cancer death rate during recent 


years is the actual rate per 100,000 
of population according to divisional 
periods of life. This is shown in the 
table below for New York State for 
the two periods 1915-19 and 1930-34, 
according to sex for all forms of 
cancer combined, for cancer of the 
stomach and liver, peritoneum, intes- 
tines and rectum, female genital or- 


gans and breast. 


Stated in another way, the per- 
centage of deaths from cancer in the 
total mortality at all ages increased 
in New York City from 11.9 in 1933 
to 12.5 in 1934, while for the rest of 
the state the percentage 
from 11.0 to 11.2. Cancer is the sec- 
ond most important cause of death in 
New York State, exceeded only by 
. In 1934 the 
mortality from diseases of the heart 
was 277.3 per 100,000 in New York 
pneumonia, 
forms, 90.4, and acute and chronic 
nephritis 60.0. For the rest of the 
state the mortality from diseases of 
the heart was 349.4 per 100,000, can- 
cer 136.4, acute and chronic nephritis 
107.5, and cerebral hemorrhage, cere- 
bral embolism and thrombosis 96.4. 
Thus cancer remains one of the out- 
standing public health problems at 
the present time, and regardless of a 
vast amount of research activities the 
governing the 
cancer problem are still unsolved. 


diseases of the heart 


City, cancer 127.1, 


fundamental factors 





DEATH RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION, FROM CANCER, ACCORDING TO 
AGE, SEX, AND SEAT OF DISEASE, NEW YORK STATE, 


1915-1919 AND 1930-1934 


1915- 
1919 


eA GM coccdnaccoancieesiadeves 814.6 


or) 
ed Ot od ead od wid 
0 Pistotoin SD 


Stomach and Liver .........sseseeee- 
Wer BE FORTW oc cccccccvcscccess 
25-34 .  guadeeneséndeeeens 


1-9 


65-74 wT Pppdwévwaeweeeimndss 
Te GS GUD cocterceétccaesegndcien 


iS] 
Sa5 
302 


~ 


w 

oe 

; 

— 

—— 
WSLSmNor 
OWI Oe 


Peritoneum, intestines and rectum...... 
Wee GS FERED cccccccccscecseses 


ann 

ORE 
a 

rene 

° 

< 

® 

4 

~ 

orbs 


Female Genital Organs ...........+.+. 
ee BP FEN cvctvccesccesvcecns 
25-34 ~~ wpeneradesscegsesone 
35-44 pete sasncaseanbasé 
45-54 O uetadavebetenawawe 
55-64 7: gessevetensespesann 
65-74  6=«s- ¢@ a GOR enenoennees 


DD di cedeadecndyancieuseseaneeenws 0.3 
Under 25 years ® 
25-34 = ves 
35-44 m2 
45-54 7 





* Less than .065. 


MALES 
1930- 1915- 
1934 1919 
115.0 113.0 
4.0 3.0 
12.1 21.7 
44.2 96.1 
171.3 247.2 
458.3 448.7 
892.9 714.3 
1,360.6 874.2 
42.1 35.2 
0.2 0.3 
2.5 3.5 
14.2 19.3 
65.5 65.6 
177.6 151.9 
348.4 285.0 
451.3 314.8 
22.2 16.8 
0.5 0.4 
3.0 3.3 
9.1 11.7 
31.7 31.4 
90.0 68.5 
178.7 120.8 
242.7 151.2 
26.6 
0.4 
7.6 
32.5 
73.5 
101.9 
120.6 
115.1 
0.3 18.4 
° 0.1 
° 3.6 
0.1 20.2 
0.5 46.6 
1.0 67.4 
2.8 93.6 
5.2 142.1 


FEMALES 
1930- 
1934 
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mr w 
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Akr 
Alb: 
Alle 
Alte 
Atle 
Atls 
Aub 
Aug 
Aus 


Balt 
Bay 
Ber! 
Bet! 
Bins 
Birr 


Dult 


East 
East 
Eliz: 
Elm: 
El |} 
Erie 
Evar 


Fite] 
Flin’ 
Fort 
Fort 
Fres 


Galv 
Gary 
Glou 


Gree 


Holy 
Hous 


Indi 


Jack. 
Jack: 
Jerse 
John 


Kala 
Kans 
Kans 
Keno 
Knoy 


Lake 
Lance 
Lans 
Law: 
Lexi 
Lines 
Long 
Los , 
Louis 
Lowe 
Lynn 


McKe 
Maco 
Madi: 
Manc 
Massi 
Medf 
Mem 
Miar 
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Akron, Ohio 
Albany, N. 
Allentown, 
Altoona, Pa. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlantic City, 
Auburn, Y 
Augusta, 
Austin, 


Ga. 
Texas 


Baltimore, Md. 
Bayonne, N. J 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Binghamton, 
Birmingham, 
Boston, Mass. 
Bridgeport, 
Brockton, 
Buffalo, 


Cambridge, 
Camden, 
Canton, Ohio 
Cedar Rapids, 
Charleston, S. 
Charlotte, N. C.... 
Chelsea, Mass, 
Chicago, Il. 
Cicero, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Concord, N. 


Davenport, Iowa 
Dayton, Ohio 
Decatur, III. 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, 

Detroit, Mich. 
Duluth, Minn. 


East Orange, 
East St. Louis, 
Elizabeth, N. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
El Paso, Texas 
Erie, Pa. 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
Pe, Ss, waswceee 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Fort Worth, Texas .. 
Fresno, Cal. 


Galveston. Texas 
Se Be. nnnenoes 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Hamilton, Ohio 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Haverhill, Mass. 


Highland Park, Mich. 


Hoboken, N. J 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Houston, Texas 


Indianapolis, Ind. ... 
Jackson, Mich 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jersey City, 
Johnstown, 


al wane 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Kan. .. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Kenosha, Wis. ...... 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Lakewood, Ohio 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Long Beach, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Lynn, Mass. 


McKeesport, 
Macon, Ga. 
Madison, Wis. ...... 
Manchester, N. H... 
Massillon, Ohio 
Medford. Mass. 
Memphis. Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 





Be, Bs vccsse 


Tivecewessee 


a Seer 





Popula- 
tion 
273,500 
133,100 
100,300 
90,890 
340,500 
72,600 
36,890 
63,500 
63,273 


834,500 
94,100 
92,800 
59,800 
80,750 

292,800 

796,000 

148,100 
64,100 
600,000 


115,000 
119,700 
112,700 
58,750 
63,100 
90,162 
65,000 
3,655,000 
72,300 


312,300 
26,550 


62,300 
221,200 
61,100 
300,400 
149,100 
1,808,000 
102,400 


75,010 
77,600 
122,500 
47,990 
113,000 
125,300 
109,200 


40,500 
183,050 
126,300 
187,100 


55,650 


55,300 
118,900 
24,700 
181,300 
62,600 


52,650 





57,300 
357,000 


384,000 


57,400 
130,400 
432,000 

52,800 
117,400 


82,490 
62,700 
87,150 
88,760 
47,500 
84,700 
178,100 
1,511,000 
337,800 
95,000 
103,800 


57,750 
54,150 
63,100 
77,500 
30,100 
68,400 
290,100 
144,300 





Rates per 100,000, 1934-1935 
1934 — 1935 
Popula- 
Deaths Rates tion Deaths 
225 82.3 277,300 218 
218 163.8 131,400 213 
149 148.6 102,100 155 
78 85.9 92,900 85 
252 74.0 358,100 278 
86 118.2 74,160 86 
43 116.5 36,950 43 
50 78.7 64,210 59 
68 107.4 66,930 72 
1,276 152.9 841,900 1,284 
49 52.1 95,330 65 
102 109.9 95,500 116 
29 48.5 69,100 50 
100 123.8 81,750 86 
212 72.4 300,700 237 
1,511 190.0 801,000 1,500 
181 122.0 148.900 209 
79 123.1 64,300 103 
804 134.0 607,000 897 
192 167.0 115,200 159 
135 112.9 120,000 138 
113 100.3 114,900 127 
93 158.2 59,200 70 
78 123.5 63,550 74 
56 62.1 91,923 56 
50 76.9 70,100 52 
4,364 119.2 3,721,000 4,505 
38 52.5 73,350 36 
712 151.8 471,000 741 
1,165 123.6 952,500 1,173 
440 140.8 318,000 474 
52 195.8 26,850 64 
95 152.5 62,750 75 
224 101.2 226,000 241 
44 72.0 61,900 89 
422 140.4 303,800 451 
167 112.0 150,900 190 
1,299 72.0 1,869,000 1,265 
136 132.8 102,600 166 
91 121.1 76,700 91 
68 87.5 78,600 89 
121 98.8 124,500 98 
60 125.0 48,050 66 
81 71.7 115,950 98 
139 111.0 127,800 148 
116 106.1 111,100 115 
35 86.4 40,400 40 
104 56.8 189,500 127 
130 103.0 129.100 146 
139 74.3 193,300 146 
43 77.2 56.550 34 
71 128.2 55,800 76 
68 57.3 123,300 66 
41 166.0 24,840 42 
214 118.0 184,500 207 
34 4.3 64,400 40 
67 127.2 52,800 62 
123 149.5 82,750 114 
197 112.7 178,000 215 
86 173.2 50,250 65 
34 61.1 56,400 50 
37 58.8 63,600 33 
91 158.6 57,750 59 
235 65.8 374,000 251 
404 105.2 388,500 472 
22 37.8 59,100 80 
138 95.1 149,100 146 
458 141.1 325,500 438 
75 «111.6 67.280 85 
62 108.0 58,050 72 
145 (111.1 132,700 201 
623 144.0 442,000 588 
64 121.0 53,250 54 
99 84.3 120,400 77 
49 59.4 85,400 72 
103 164.3 63,350 111 
94 107.8 89,300 80 
104 117.0 89,600 104 
73 «153.7 47,950 58 
135 159.4 86,900 123 
162 91.0 187.700 176 
1,791 118.6 1,581,000 1,960 
398 117.9 345,000 429 
1388 145.1 93,750 123 
109 105.1 104,100 102 
50 86.5 58,400 56 
45 83.0 54,200 49 
193 306.0 64,150 184 
122 157.5 77,700 126 
30 99.7 31,000 21 
86 126.0 70,500 88 
310 106.9 299,500 363 
116 80.4 152,900 136 
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CANCER DEATHS IN 184 AMERICAN 


Milwaukee, Wis. 





Minneapolis, Minn. .. 
BEGUEND, BM. ccccccce 
Montgomery, Ala. ... 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.... 
Nashville, Tenn. ..... 
Newark, N. J. ....... 
New Bedford, Mass....... 
New Britain, Conn. .. 
Newburg, N. Y. ..... 


New Haven, 
New Orleans, 
Newport, R. I. 
New Rochelle, N. Y.. 
Newton, Mass. 


New York City, N. Y..... 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
a 
Oakland, Cal. 
Oak Park, Il. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Orange, N. J. 


Pasadena, Cal. ..... 
a ee 


Paterson, N. Z. 


Pawtucket, R. I. .... 


Peoria, Il. 
Petersburg, Va. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Pontiac, Mich. 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Oregon 
Portsmouth, Va. 
Providence, 
Pueblo, Colo. 


Ill. 
Mass. 


Quincy, 
Quincy, 


Racine, Wis 
Reading, Pa. 
Richmond, Va. 
Roanoke, Va. 

Rochester, N. Y. 
Rockford, Ill. 


acramento, Cz 
aginaw, Mich. 
t. Louis, Mo. 

t. Paul, Minn. 
alem, Mass. 
Salt Lake City. 
San Antonio, " 
San Diego, Cal. 
San Francisco, 
San Jose, Cal. 
Savannah, Ga 

Schenectady, 

Scranton, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Shreveport, La. 

Sioux City, Iowa 
Somerville, Mass. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Springfield, Ohie 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Tacoma, Wash. 
Tampa, Fila. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Tgledo, Ohio 
To&peka, Kan. 
Trenton. N. J. 
Troy, N. Y. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Union City, N. J. 
Utica, N. Y. 

Waco, Texas ........ 
Washington, 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Wichita. Kan. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Williamsport, Pa. 
Wilmington. Del. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Yonkers, N. Y. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Total 184 


Increase in cancer death rate 
Decrease in cancer death rate— 


CITIES 


Rates per 100,000, 1934-1935 


- 1934—— 


ee 1935— 


Popula- Popula- 
tion Deaths Rates tion Deaths Rates 
627,000 625 99.6 637,500 674 105.8 
498,000 744 149.0 506,000 763 150.8 
71,250 89 124.9 71,900 79 109.9 
71,100 54 75.0 72,400 72 99.5 
66,500 71 106.8 67,500 57 84.5 
168,700 185 109.8 172,300 194 112.6 
453,000 503 111.0 455,000 633 117.1 
109,400 136 124.2 109,200 130 119.0 
71,700 71 99.0 72,580 85 117.0 
31,610 50 158.0 31,700 7 148.3 
162,700 293 180.0 162,750 226 138.9 
487,000 705 144.6 493,000 749 151.9 
29,900 45 150.5 29,960 50 166.9 
58,750 62 105.3 59,700 41 68.7 
73,300 71 96.8 75,400 96 127.3 
7,460,000 9,502 127.3 7,590,000 9,969 131.3 
85,75 77 89.8 88,300 59 66.5 
135,000 101 74.8 137,000 102 74.5 
312,100 349 111.8 319,500 412 129.0 
73,900 115 155.6 76,250 122 160.0 
224,100 174 77.5 234,000 125 53.4 
223,200 367 164.2 225.400 351 155.7 
36,280 41 113.0 36,500 33 90.4 
88,760 153 172.2 91,850 200 218.0 
62,600 97 155.0 62,550 92 147.0 
139,500 221 158.1 139,750 211 151.0 
82,800 72 87.0 84,100 65 77.3 
117,000 132 113.0 120,000 151 125.8 
29,570 30 101.5 29,780 25 84.0 
2,005,000 2,887 144.0 2,018,000 2,976 147.5 
701,000 842 120.0 710,000 925 130.3 
52,770 68 128.9 53,400 98 183.5 
59,000 50 84.8 66,227 53 80.0 
71,400 142 199.0 71,500 164 229.4 
319,400 556 174.0 323,500 537 166.0 
42,050 37 88.0 41,250 42 101.8 
258,800 390 150.7 260,000 431 165.8 
53,100 37 =: 69.6 53,800 58 107.8 
40,600 64 157.3 41,000 73 178.0 
81,900 85 103.8 84,200 105 124.9 
71,400 97 135.9 72,400 102 140.9 
112,900 124 111.0 113,300 129 113.9 
187,600 246 131.1 188,800 236 125.0 
76,750 64 83.3 78,700 71 90.2 
342,000 468 136.8 345,900 463 133.9 
94,250 99 105.0 96,300 94 97.6 
105,300 148 140.5 108.500 169 155.9 
85,000 110 129.6 87,000 93 107.0 
842,600 1,334 158.3 847,800 1,332 157.3 
286,900 441 153.7 290,800 402 138.2 
13,700 62 141.8 43,800 56 127.7 
149,500 162 108.5 151,900 207 136.3 
260,700 214 82.1 268,000 234 87.4 
178,500 266 149.0 186,100 277 «148.9 
686,000 1,145 166.9 699,000 1,198 171.6 
65,200 57 87.3 67,200 77 114.5 
85,700 95 110.8 85,750 7 82.8 
96,000 131 136.6 98,849 132 133.6 
146,000 197 135.0 146,700 211 143.9 
386,000 630 163.0 391,000 63 163.2 
81,000 105 129.7 81,000 150 185.2 
82,490 133 161.2 80,500 101 125.5 
108,400 100 92.2 109,600 102 93.2 
113,195 97 85.6 115,550 108 93.5 
119.900 206 172.0 120,900 221 182.8 
77,000 111 144.0 78,250 109 139.2 
158,250 201 127.0 160,300 218 136.0 
72,100 78 108.0 73,000 99 135.4 
224,500 280 124.9 227,900 320 140.4 
110,800 162 146.1 111,700 165 147.9 
121,400 118 97.2 126,700 115 90.8 
61,400 6 156.3 61,000 94 154.0 
309.300 364 117.7 313,900 383 122.0 
70,000 86 122.9 71.500 82 114.7 
124.900 174 139.5 125,000 198 158.4 
73,000 181 179.5 73,050 137 187.6 
156,250 84 53.7 160,000 107 66.9 
60,776 54 88.9 60,776 38 62.5 
105,000 153 «145.7 105,900 157 148.2 
56,650 47 83.0 57,400 50 87.2 
506,500 757 149.5 511,500 779 152.3 
193.200 100 96.8 104,100 94 90.3 
63,800 98 153.6 64,400 7 135.0 
99,909 123 124.2 102,000 144 141.2 
88,926 131 147.3 89,426 127 142.0 
49,650 66 133.0 50.600 69 136.4 
105,100 120 114.1 104.900 121 115.3 
89,400 45 50.3 93 000 49 52.7 
201,200 314 156.0 202,800 278 1387.0 
148,900 116 77.9 152,000 122 80.3 
185,400 158 85.2 189,200 164 86.7 
44,840,442 55,201 123.1 45,637,671 57,309 125.6 


107. 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





L.A.C. to Hold Annual Meet 
At Rye, N. Y., Sept. 13-16 


The annual convention of the In- 
surance Advertising Conference will 
be held at the Westchester Biltmore 
Country Club, Rye, N. Y., Septem- 
ber 13-16, according to a recent deci- 
sion of the executive committee meet- 
ing in New York. After an informal 
meeting on Sunday evening, Septem- 
ber 13, the first session of the con- 
ference will be held Monday from 
9 a. m. to 2 p. m., with a dinner 
that evening. 

On Tuesday there will be a one- 
hour general session at 9 a. m., fol- 
lowed by group meetings in which 
members representing life insurance 
companies will come together under 
the leadership of Arthur A. Fisk, of 
the Prudential, while property in- 
surance members will have as chair- 
man Ray C. Dreher, of the Boston 
Insurance Co. The annual banquet 
and entertainment will be held on 
Tuesday night, and officers for the 
coming year will be elected at the 
annual business session Wednesday 
morning. 





Canadian Life Officers 
Hold Annual Meeting 


The forty-third annual meeting of 
the Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association was held today in the 
board room of the Mutual Life Assur- 
ance Company of Canada at Waterloo, 
Ontario. By reason of the change in 
the date of the annual meeting from 
November until May or June of each 
year brought about by the adoption 
of new constitution and by-laws at a 
special general meeting held two 
months ago, the annual meeting was 
of a routine character and no public 
sessions were held. 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year were: President, V. R. Smith, 
general manager, Confederation Life 
Association, Toronto; first vice-presi- 
dent, G. W. Geddes, general manager, 
the Northern Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Canada, London; second vice- 
president, A. N. Mitchell, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, the Canada 
Life Assurance Company, Toronto; 
honorary treasurer, Arthur P. Earle, 


president and managing director, 
Montreal Life Insurance Company, 
Montreal. 
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Public Opening of 
Acacia’s New Home 


Heralded by a 10-page Acacia sec- 
tion of the Washington Post, and by 
publicity and special invitations to 
policyholders and prospective clients, 
the Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
held its public opening, Wednesday, 
July 1. Beautiful flowers, sent by 
friends of Acacia, of President Wil- 
liam Montgomery and other officers, 
decorated the main lobby and the ex- 
ecutive offices. From noon until 10 
p. m. the new Acacia building at 51 
Louisiana Avenue, facing the United 
States Capitol, was inspected by a 
steady stream of people. 

Guests were greeted by President 
Montgomery and officers of the com- 
pany throughout the day. Chamber 
music, from the mezzanine, added its 
welcome. Guides, drawn from the 
ranks of Acacia employees, took small 
groups on organized tours of the 
building. Each visitor thus inspected 
the building thoroughly, receiving a 
complete explanation. 

In the words of President Mont- 
gomery, “It would be hard to con- 
ceive a happier time than this one. 
We are together again in this new 
thoroughly modern building, better 
equipped than ever to serve Acacia’s 
policyholders and mortgage loan 
clients throughout the nation.” 





William Montgomery 


Graham Made Executive 
Vice Pres. of Manhattan 


President Thomas E. Lovejoy of 
The Manhattan Life, New York City, 
has announced the appointment of 
George Graham as executive vice 
president. The appointment of Mr. 
Graham brings to The Manhattan 
Life an important leader in the in- 
surance world. 

George Graham is well known and 
highly regarded throughout the 
United States. He is recognized as 
one of the most able life insurance 
executives in the country. He comes 
to The Manhattan Life after serving 
the Central States Life of St. Louis 
as vice president from 1921 to 1933, 
when he was elected to the presidency 
of that company. He is a Fellow 
and past president of the American 
Institute of Actuaries. 





Texas Agents Establish 
Leaders’ Round Table 


Seventy-three agents, managers 
and general agents qualified at once 
for membership in the Leaders’ 
Round Table, which was organized at 
the eleventh annual convention of 
the Texas Association of Life Under- 
writers, held recently at Fort Worth. 
Besides electing as president Ricks 
Strong, general agent for the General 
American Life at Dallas, the associa- 
tion decided to meet next year at San 
Antonio and to urge that the National 
Association hold its 1937 convention 
at Houston. 

The campaign for the election of 
O. Sam Cummings of Dallas, as vice- 
president of the National Association, 
was endorsed by both the Texas asso- 
ciation and the General Agents and 
Managers Conference, which met ait 
the same time. This conference meet- 
ing was so successful that an execu- 
tive committee of five was appointed 
to report to the San Antonio conven- 
tion on the formation of a permanent 
organization of Texas managers and 
general agents and to arrange the 
1937 program; the chairman of this 
committee is O. P. Schnabel, of the 
Jefferson Standard at San Antonio. 

Besides President Strong, who suc- 
ceeds H. Kenneth Cassidy, general 
agent of the Pacific Mutual Life at 
Houston, the Texas association elected 
five vice-presidents as follows: C. C. 
Burnett, Franklin Life, Waco; B. T. 
Cantrell, Great Southern Life, 
Austin; J. J. Grantham, Southwest- 
ern, Houston; J. B. Baumann, Pacific 
Mutual, Fort Worth, and B. A. 
Wiedermann, Union Central Life, San 
Antonio. President Strong will ap- 
point the secretary-treasurer. 
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George N. Emory 


New Financial Secretary 


For the Home Life 


Ethelbert Ide Low, chairman of the 
board of the Home Life Insurance 
Company of New York, announces 
the appointment, effective at once, of 
George N. Emory as financial sec- 
retary of the company to succeed 
Allan B. Cook, who recently resigned 
to associate himself with an invest- 
ment security firm. 

The entire investment problem of 
the Home Life is handled under the 
direction of Mr. Low. Mr. Emory 
will be specifically in charge of the 
security phase of the company’s in- 
vestments. He has a broad and com- 
prehensive experience in this field. 
He is at present vice president and 
director of the Analytical Research 
Bureau, Inc., which is the investment 
advisory organization servicing the 
Equity Corporation group of invest- 
ment companies. In this capacity he 
has specialized in the study of credit 
conditions, bonds and railroad and 
public utility securities. Mr. Emory is 
a graduate of Yale University, Class 
of 1918. 


Prize—The Convention Trip 


The Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York has just an- 
nounced to its agency force that it 
will take 10 representatives to the 
Boston convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 
President James A. Fulton issued the 
invitation on July 1, stating that the 
company would elect 10 delegates to 
represent the home office from pro- 
duction records set during the period 
from July 1 to Sept. 12. President 
Fulton will be host to the delegation 
while in Boston. 


j. A. Stevenson Elected 
Penn Mutual Exec. V.-P. 


First to hold the office of executive 
vice-president of the Penn Mutual 
Life of Philadelphia is John A. 
Stevenson, lately elected to that post 
by the company’s board of trustees. 
Among his new duties is the manage- 
ment of the agency department. Dur- 
ing the past eight years he has devel- 
oped the John A. Stevenson Agencies 
of the Penn Mutual in Philadelphia 
and New York, which will now be 
under the direct management of 
Superintendent Clarence K. Schonck. 
Since 1928, when Mr. Stevenson be- 
came head of the Philadelphia 
agency, its total production has ex- 
ceeded $250,000,000. 

In addition to his achievements as 
producer and agency manager, Mr. 
Stevenson has long been prominent in 
insurance education. Indeed his en- 
trance into the life insurance field 
was in 1919 as professor of educa- 
tion and director of the first school 
of life insurance salesmanship in a 
higher institution of learning, in the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. In 
1920 he was appointed third and later 
second vice-president of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, in charge of 
training the company’s 10,000 sales- 
men. Eight years afterward he re- 
signed to go to the Penn Mutual Life, 
where in 1931-33 he acted as vice- 
president in charge of the agency de- 
partment. 

He is the author of several books 
on life insurance and is co-editor of 
the Life Insurance Library of Harper 
& Brothers. He has been active in de- 
veloping the American College of Life 
Underwriters and other educational 
activities 





John A. Stevenson 





Leon Gilbert Simon 


Equitable Life Appoints 
L. G. Simon General Agent 


Leon Gilbert Simon, for the past 18 
years connected with the Martin T. 
Ford Agency of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society in New York, has 
been appointed associate general 
agent by the Equitable, effective July 
1, and expects, he says, “to develop 
a limited number of men as agents in 
the field.” Before entering the life 
insurance field, Mr. Simon was sta- 
tistical engineer for the Bureau of 
Engineering Statistics in New York; 
since then, besides being one of the 
Equitable’s largest personal pro- 
ducers, he has been active in organiza- 
tion and educational work and has 
written books on “Inheritance Taxa- 
tion” and “Business Insurance.” In 
1931 he was elected president of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of the 
City of New York. 


Persistency Rating Charts 


Increased use by life insurance 
companies of a persistency rating 
chart, whereby the quality of new 
business can be forecast when the 
business is written in much the same 
way that business is underwritten for 
mortality, is indicated in a booklet 
entitled “Conservation at the Source,” 
just published by the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau. This booklet 
bears the same title as one published 
late in 1934. Whereas the early edi- 
tion outlined the purposes of the per- 
sistency rating chart, the present pub- 
lication reports on the actual experi- 
ence of a number of companies which 
have adapted it to their own plans of 
operation. 
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Production Record 
Of the Country Life 


At the close of this July, the Coun- 
try Life Insurance Company of Chi- 
cago will have established an un- 
paralleled record of life insurance 
production for a new company be- 
cause, on August 1, 1936, the organi- 
zation will have crossed the $100,- 
000,000 line of insurance in force— 
reached about seven and one-half 
years after the first policy was writ- 
ten. Not only will the Country Life 
have more than $100,000,000 of life 
insurance in force on August 1, but 
it will have attained that goal without 
mergers, amalgamations or, purchases 
of other companies. Closing the year 
1935 with more than. $80,000,000 of 
life insurance in force, the Country 
Life has already made a gain of $20,- 
000,000 so far this year. The $100,- 
000,000 mark within seven and one- 
half years is thus already assured. 

Incorporated as a stock life insur- 
ance company on November 19, 1928, 
and licensed by the Illinois insurance 
department in December of that year, 
the Country Life began actual writ- 
ings in February of 1929. Its record 
is all the more remarkable when it 
is realized that between 1929 and 
1934 the nation was passing through 
one of the worst economic periods in 
its history and business development 
in general was seriously retarded. 
Despite this the Country Life, then 





L. A. Williams 


operating only in Illinois, had nearly 
$550,000,000 of life insurance in force 
at the close of 1933 and is now top- 
ping $100,000,000. Stock of the com- 
pany is owned by the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Holding Company, which, in 
turn, is controlled by members of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association. The 
bulk of the company’s writ'ngs has 
been among the farming sections and 
the affiliation with the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association has been of tre- 
mendous benefit in the development 
of business. 


WHO ARE THE UNEMPLOYED? 











Benicting Tredes Bectory Workers 








ond Clerical 


Insurance men are interested to know, not only the occupations where the best 
prospects are found, but also—partly as a warning—those occupations that have con- 


tributed mo:t to unemployment. 


A W.P.A, study of 6,000,000 cases showed that out 


of every 100 unemployed, 25 were former building-trade mechanics; 15 were ex-factory 
workers; 10 had had no previous occupation; 10 had been in some kind of domestic 


service: 17 were ex-farm workers and 23 had been professional men and clerks. 


In the 


illustration each figure counts for three approximately. 
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—Chilton Bureau of Economic Research 


Largely personally responsible for 8 


the remarkable record of the Country 
Life is General Manager L. A. Wil- 
liams, who actively heads the produc- 
tion forces of the company and has 
built a closely knit and loyal series 
of agency units in his territory under 
the managerial system. Manager 
Williams has identified himself with 
prominent farm-aid movements in 
Illinois and has constantly conducted 
monthly agency gatherings in the 
field, being individually known to 
each of the company’s representa- 
tives. The actuarial division of the 
Country Life, headed by Actuary 
Howard Reeder, can boast an actual 
to expected mortality of only slightly 
over 24 per cent in 1935 and but 
28.2 per cent in 1934. 

Unwarranted commission induce- 
ments have not been held out by 
Manager Williams in building the 
business of the Country Life. On 
ordinary life insurance the agent gets 
40 per cent commission until he has 
fulfilled his year’s quota, when an 
additional retroactive 5 per cent is 
given him. Thereafter, he gets a 
maximum of 50 per cent. Unique 
also in the company’s operation is 
the fact that all agents pay gross 
premiums, receiving their commis- 
eight days after the 
premium has been paid to the com- 
pany. 


sions gross 


Northwestern Mutual 
Home Office Meeting 


Leading life insurance producers 
from various parts of the country, rep- 
resenting the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, will take 
part in the program of the sixtieth 
annual meeting of the Association of 
Agents to be held at the home office in 
Milwaukee on July 20-22. Indications 
are that more than 1000 field repre- 
sentatives will attend. 

Company and association honor 
men will be presented to company 
executives and given awards by Grant 
L. Hill, director of agencies, preceding 
the opening of the first general ses- 
sion. A _ reception will follow for 
agents attending their first annual 
meeting. 

Victor C. Plummer, Rockford, IIL, 
association president, will preside at 
the opening session, introducing past 
presidents and also M. J. Cleary, 
company president. Mr. Cleary will 
present executive officers of the com- 


pany and extend welcome to the field E 


Following a_ re-f 


representatives. 


sponse by Mr. Plummer, honor agents § 
will be introduced by Grant L. Hill, 


director of agencies, who will then de- 
liver his annual address. 
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Roger Hull Tells Agents 
New Devotion Is Needed 


High quality of performance is the 
final answer to all kinds of competi- 
tion, Roger B. Hull, managing direc- 
tor and general counsel of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, told the company convention of 
the Union Mutual Life at York Har- 
bor on Wednesday of this week. This 
applies, he said, not only to the com- 
petition among agents or the weaker 
rivalry of banks selling insurance but 
also “ice-boxes and silk hose,” which 
represent the real competition. 

“You must fill your heart and mind 
with a new spirit of devotion,” he 
told the agents, “devotion to the busi- 
ness of feeding the hungry, caring for 
the diseased, making the desert places 
bloom and bringing beauty into life.” 
Secondly, “you must become conscious 
and you must make your prospects 
more conscious, of the difference be- 
tween the product that you are sell- 
ing and that of any other salesman 
in the world.” 

Mr. Hull referred to the Massa- 
chusetts savings bank system of sell- 
ing life insurance and pointed out 
that in spite of its lower cost and 
after nearly thirty years of operation, 
it had only 2.2 per cent of the total 
life insurance in force in that state. 
Life insurance, he insisted, is not 
something that can be properly sold 
over the counter. 


Building Up Agency 
Forces of Globe Life 


Rebuilding and development of the 
agency forces of the Globe Life In- 
surance Company of Chicago is now 
being undertaken by Carl S. Routt, 
who, it will be recalled, became 
agency director of the company early 
in June. Mr. Routt is acting under 
the personal supervision of President 
William Alexander and, with this 
stimulus, the Globe Life is making 
satisfactory gains in business. 

Agency Director Routt was former- 
ly Detroit manager for the Acacia 
Mutual Life of Washington, D. C., 
and has had twenty-five years of field 
experience. He was also, at one time, 
Michigan superintendent of agents 
for the John Hancock of Boston in its 
ordinary division. 





Reinsurance Plans 


Of Occidental Life 


Under a plan which contemplates 
payments of all claims in full with- 
out a lien on reserves, the Occidental 
Life Insurance Company of Los An- 
geles will reinsure the business of the 
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Life Agent's Dream of Heaven 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Des Moines, which recently 
underwent receivership hearings. The 
Iowa insurance department had rec- 
ommended acceptance of a bid by the 
Central Life Assurance Society of 
Des Moines, but Judge Russell Jor- 
dan at Des Moines awarded the bid 
to the Occidental Life. Reinsurance 
will be effected on a non-participat- 
ing basis. 

It will be recalled that the Occi- 
dental Life is controlled by interests 
identified with Transamerica of San 
Francisco, owner of the Bank of 
America, and that the Occidental Life 
also recently took over the business of 
the Federal Reserve Life of Kansas 
City, Kansas. 








N.A.L.U. Convention 


The Million Dollar Round Table, for which 
100 members have already qualified, will 
hold its annual meeting on September 22 
as one of the chief features of the forty- 
seventh annual convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters in Boston 
September 21-25. There will also be the 
Women's Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table. Another feature will be the general 
agents’ and managers’ sessian, also on Sep- 
tember 22. The chairman of the association's 
program committee is William M. Duff, while 
Harry T. Wright heads the Million Dollar 
Round Table, and Ralph G. Engelsmann is 
program chairman for the general agents’ 
and managers’ session. 








Equitable Board Confirms 


Changes and Promotions 


The appointment of Wendell A. 
Milliman as assistant actuary of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States by President 
Thomas I. Parkinson was confirmed 
by the executive committee of the 
board of directors. Mr. Milliman en- 
tered the service of the Equitable in 
1929 as a member of the group under- 
writing staff. In 1932 he was trans- 
ferred to the mathematical division 
of the actuarial department. 

President Parkinson announced at 
the same time that the reviewing 
division of the underwriting depart- 
ment of the Home Office is in future 
to be designated “Bureau of Lay 
Underwriters.” M. J. Koniger, for- 
merly assistant superintendent of 
the Bureau of Issue, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the _ re- 
named bureau. Mr. Koniger has been 
identified with the underwriting de- 
partment of the Equitable for many 
years. 


Canada Life 


The Canada Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Toronto, Can., has recently 
revised the occupational rate section 
of its rate book. In the occupational 
rating schedule, industries are ar- 
ranged alphabetically and individual 
occupations listed in the industry to 
which they belong. 
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HERE’S LOGIC FOR YOU 


Mr. Man in Charge of Production 


By WILLIAM P. SOUTHWELL 


District Manager, Security Mutual 
Life, Philadelphia 


extent, a “gift of the gods” 
which some men have and some 
do not. 

On the personality of the man in 
charge of production, or shall we call 
him the director of agencies, even 
more than on that of his men depends 
the entire success of any insurance 
selling organization and a poor di- 
rector of agencies can wreck or cause 
stagnation in his department, regard- 
less of the types of men he has in his 
organization. 

There are seven vital characteristics 
that a successful director of agencies 
must possess. They are: 


[Oecient, 2 of men is, to some 


1. An uncompromising honesty. He 
must be four-square to his company 
and his sales organization. 


2. Cool, analytical intelligence. 
3. Strong, dynamic will. 
4. Good health. 


5. Trained merchandising instinct 
and this translated into the language 
of insurance, so to speak, means the 
ability to plan methods of sales 
presentations that will appeal to the 
insurance-buying public. 


6. Organizing ability. 

7. The capacity for understanding 
the insurance-buying public and gen- 
eral human nature. 

These constitute the dominating 
qualities which must exist in every 
well-rounded man who is in charge 
of sales production. 

The director of agencies must un- 
derstand his men—general agents, 
field supervisors, and salesmen—and 
appreciate their point of view, diffi- 
culties, and individual reactions. Good 
general agents and good personal pro- 
ducers are often high-strung and 
temperamental. Such men are apt to 
be over-sensitive and their spirits can 
be easily dampened by apparent 
slights, sarcasm, or a careless atti- 
tude on the part of the agency di- 
rector. These types of men cannot, 
as a rule, be coldly driven or bull- 
dozed with the desired results. These 
men fail to respond to the so-called 
“Simon Legree” methods. 

The director of agencies must plant 
the seeds of enthusiasm, ambition, 
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and energy in the minds of the gen- 
eral agents and salesmen and care- 
fully cultivate these seeds, if the sales 
organization is to be successful. The 
real director of agencies is constantly 
devising new and modern sales 
methods and ideas that will help his 
organization meet competition and in- 
terest the insurance-buying public. 
Or, in other words, he is constantly 
making selling interesting to his or- 
ganization. He is not using “hit or 
miss” sales methods that might have 
been successful in the “Gay Nineties.” 


Note—At this time there are 
many companies using sales meth- 
ods that are to be compared with 
the ox cart and stage coach methods 
that were used from 1776 to 1861 
to the stream-lined diesel-powered 
trains of today. A glance at the 
available statistics showing the 
written and paid-for business of 
1930 as compared to 1934 will tell 
the tale—a loss of from 40 to 80 
per cent in paid-for production. 
Many companies proudly boast of 
their sales methods and sales train- 
ing courses that were originated 
10, 15 and 25 years ago with not a 
single change to date. Also, there 
are others that have no selling 
methods or sales training courses 
at all, yet they complain of the 
tremendous turnover of salesmen, 
and complain that their general 
agents and managers are not doing 
sufficient recruiting which, as every- 
one knows, is the very sinews of 
any insurance sales organization. 
We must continually attract new 
men into the insurance business if 
the sales organization is to be suc- 
cessful. Many of these companies 
have nothing at all that would in- 
spire a new man and train him suf- 
ficiently to go out into the field and 
successfully sell their policies after 
he has connected with the company. 


The really successful director of 
agencies is a leader who gains the con- 
fidence and loyalty of his organiza- 
tion by making few promises and then 
living up to the promises he has made 
100 per cent or better. Some directors 
of agencies think it is a smart thing 
to make many promises and live up 
to none. In fact, there are some who 
will promise the world with a gold 
picket fence around it and for good 
measure will add the moon as an 


Just another discussion of selling 
methods from the fieldman's 
viewpoint. 


ornament and a star for each of the 
pickets in the fence. Then we have 
the sarcastic, driving, arbitrary, bully- 
ing type of agency director. This type 
will quickly drive out of the organi- 
zation all of the real high-powered 
conscientious general agents and sales- 
men and leave in it, for the most 
part, those lame ducks and drones 
who are willing to work under these 
conditions so long as they hold their 
jobs. These men are not real sales- 
men. The man who can sell insurance 
successfully need never be out of a 
job. Consequently, the progressive 
and aggressive company with the 
right type of agency director soon 
picks up these real salesmen and the 
company which tolerates the latter 
types of agency directors loses good 
manpower, which in turn results in 
the loss of paid-for production of some 
40 to 80 per cent. 


What the Field Force Expects 


The general agent, field supervisor, 
and salesman, in return want to know 
that they have a director of agencies 
back at the home office who stands 
ready to back them in every emer- 
gency where he has justice on his 
side, and to feel that the director of 
agencies is going to fight his battles 
with the powers that be and stand up 
for his side of the argument, if the 
case should arise where it is necessary 
to do so. 

They also want to feel that their 
director of agencies has confidence in 
their ability to handle every situation, 
that he knows that they are doing 
their best under circumstances which 
are often disheartening and always 
difficult enough even under the best 
conditions. They want to feel that 
back in the office is someone who is 
going to pass on to them every scrap 
of information that will help them 
close sales and organize their work. 
In fact, they want understanding, 
sympathy, support, information, and 
good human _ understanding — not 
hooey literature and optimism that 
melts in the rain. They want the firm 
grip of friendly companionship—not 
a slap on the back. They want facts 
on which to base their sales cam- 
paigns—not a lot of flowery imagi- 
nation that is usually written by a 
swivel chair author who knows noth- 
ing whatsoever about selling or sales 
methods. They want to know about 
their competitors and not be told that 
they have no competitors. They do not 
want to hear a lot of talk about co- 
operation from the home office and 
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Name of Company 

Aontie, Meee, BD. Cocks. cccce 
Aetna Life, Hartford......... 
American Central, Indianapolis 
American National, Texas.... 
Bankers Life, Iowa........... 

Bankers Life, Nebraska...... 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield a 
Calif.-West. States, Sacramento 
Central Life, Iowa 
Columbian Nation: ul, 
Connecticut General, 
Connecticut Mutual, 
Equitable, New York. 
Equitable, Iowa ...... 
Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia. 
Franklin Life, Springfie Sib wii 4 
General Amer., Mo........ 
Great Southern, Houston...... 


OS SL ee 
Jefferson Standard, Greensboro 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston. 
Kansas City Life, K. C. 

Lincoln National, Ft. Ww ayne. 
Mass. Mutual, Springfield eeer 
Metropolitan Life, N. Y 
Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul... 
Mutual Benefit, Newark...... 
Mutual Life, New York....... 
Mutual Trust, IIL. 
National Life & Acc., 
SOURPOUNE BADD, Vero cscccccvns 
New England Mutual, Boston. 
New York Life, N. Y 
Northwestern Mut., 
Occidental, Los 
Ohio National, Cincinnati ° 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles.. 
Pan American, New Orleans... 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford.... 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia 
Prudential Ins., Newark 
Reliance Life, Pittsburgh..... 
Southwestern Life, Dallas.... 
State Life, 
State Mutual, 
Travelers Ins., Hartford. 
Union Central, Cincinnati. 
Western & Southern, Cincinn: iti 


Boston 
Hartford 
Hartford. 


Milwaukee 
Angeles . 


Worcester. . 


*Included in Ordinary policies. 
$814,243 gain from A. & 
from acc. and liab. dept. 


$18,057,414 and gain from Intermediate Monthly Prem. 


Industrial 


k—11,271,954 


a Accident and Health. 
H. and Personal A. & H. 
i Includes loss from A. & H. Dept. 


SURPLUS EARNINGS BY CLASSES OF BUSINESS DURING 1935 OF 50 LEADING COMPANIES 


The surplus earnings by classes of business shown in the table below are taken 
from the Exhibit of changes in surplus for the year, according to classes or lines of 
business shown in the Convention blank Gain and Loss Exhibit. 

It will be noted that there are some differences in the items shown for total surplus 
earnings from all lines or classes of business and the column indicating the increase or 
decrease in net surplus. This is due to the fact that many of the companies in the 
table assign earned surplus to special funds. The increase or decrease during 1935 is 
therefore shown net. 


Net 
Increase 
or De- 
Annuities Group crease 
Total and Accidental (Excluding (Including Total in Sur- 
Permanent Death Disability Group All plus Dur- 
Ordinary Disability* Benefits* Annuities) Annuities) Classes ing 1935 
$48,258 $87,764 oes See rs eee $231,129 $116,129 
—453,357 —629,088 5,999 —$69, 242 $630,708 —354,980 h2,111,268 
7,120 —34,014 as —31,279 - . —58,430 hes a8 
—514,404 —87,312 —3% 76, 308 } 40,023 —65,762 921,812 921,812 
637,383 —226,702 87,415 See | aware 510,005 510,005 
76,196 5,570 "e 321 6,651 A 92,738 92,738 
295,976 —7,574 7,457 101,429 ak 397,288 347,288 
6,877 —97,550 79.866 —11,996 b3,498 1,80 1,80 
56,612 830 46,899 —10,814  ...... 93,528 93,528 
60,746 —122,193 ‘ain —23,035 4,470 —88,067 —88,067 
422,220 — 399, 569 167,313 —135,396 628,212 682,780 682,780 
3,044,732 —499,404 128,414 —-neee 8 86=— tenes 2,612,041 823,397 
16,502,869 —4,819,952 344,182 —2,036,198 1,659,131 11,650,032 11,650,032 
76,215 ) —124,368 136,616 —71,863 = ....6- 16, "600 16,600 
161,563 28,128 6,944 —32,133 164,502 164,502 
29 —65,956 19,103 —24,339 9,528 —61,368 —61,368 
—315,115 97,818 77,674 3,894 304,221 168,492 168, 492 
—522.357 —53,733 36,975 —12,358 13,848 —537,62 
—567,163 —131,277 140,288 —179,028 = = ...... —737,180 12,820 
147,810 107,366 —20,263 —15,960 emi 218,953 218,953 
371,612 —289,413 99,234 —8,130 1,697 175,000 175,000 
2,736,043 —656,885 143,711 —422,463 €261,090 3,171,571 1,671,571 
144,065 —53,870 1,907 —260,875 = = wn vees —168,773 81,2 
211,327 —141,848 48,687 —156,976 —13,590 —52,100 paea 
795,325 —20,981 94,893 ii errs 1,047,303 1,047,303 
5,752,896 —1, 640, 351 1,298,459 —195,982 41,590,202 14,878,365 14,878,365 
232,352 -—40'819 27,153 —61,926 —38,598 118,162 368,161 
—3,852,814 94,717 eye —142,791 eo. eee 8,900,888 «=  ...eee 
4,982,012. —8,712,923 341,525 —523,870 $ = ..seee —3,913,255 ons 
109,501" 27,545 46, 045 ) —25,906 nee 157,185 57,185 
187,576 12,298 20,255 24,060 —5,037 51,680 152,197 
61,870 —7,03 48,392 ees 366,096 366,096 
726,848 —108,781 72/380 —67,525 $= wees 622,923 622,923 
23,476,919 —18,665 "835 —118,803 —3, 356,054 1,336,227 1,336,227 
—3,847,112 143,733 pale ene it 06 ane —3,706,493 $= secs. 
128,722 79,512 13,004 9,525 14,365 245,128 245,128 
—12,131 —8,408 19,544 2,253 6,682 3,928 sees 
2,184,652 —837,350 ery (5 eres 1,521,604 1,025,085 
—97,078 —110,829 10,351 —11,409 —7,414 i—245,472 —245,472 
2,004,901 —269,533 191,015 + errr. 2,179,782 aid hae 
943,766 —405,565 116,747 ol. ieee. 833,410 833,410 
118,526 60,727 15,663 —27,194 lk, Zi eee 
8,028,899 —4,228,596 1,691,213 101,510 ll, 014, 646 —4,664,282 1,820,409 
407,830 —383, 793 f 17,022 a-—99:170 —58,110 —58,110 
100,561 76,559 1,587 2,892 —24,670 156,928 156,928 
111,372 —152,262 56,174 —156,694 - —141,109 > oe 
833,951 3,159 12,627 — weenes 832,374 832,374 
2,810,755 —4,611,133 233,752 5,972 520,739 —1,039,914 73,062,824 
—1,324,157 —314,936 58,208 —453,235  ...66. —2,034,119 —2,034,119 
33,233 —9,255 52,188 —3,795 = ..eeee —298,348 —298,348 


e Includes $87,031 from A. & H. 
of $6,785,460. 


b Includes loss of $2,164 on group A. & H. 
f Included in A. 
j Includes gain from casualty dept. 

l Includes $170,879 gain from group casualty. 


ec Accident Dept. d Includes 
& H. statement. h Includes gain 
k Includes loss from Industrial of 








director of agencies and little of it 
done to make it true. 

THEY WANT TO BE SURE 
THAT THEY ARE GOING TO GET 
A FOUR-SQUARE DEAL FROM 
BOTH THE COMPANY AND 
THEIR LEADER, THE DIRECTOR 
OF AGENCIES. 


Points in Conclusion 


For instance, suppose you were the 
man in charge of production or 
agency director of a company with 
approximately 300 supposed full-time 
agents and your organization pro- 





duced and paid for approximately 
$7,500,000 of insurance, or $25,000 
paid for per agent. The average pre- 
mium being $23.00 and the average 
commission 60 per cent, showing year- 
ly earnings per agent of $345.00 or 
$28.75 per month. On the other hand, 
suppose a competitor with only two 
more agents, or 302 in all, produced 
and paid for $57,000 per agent at an 
average premium of $30.00 per thou- 
sand, the average commission being 
50 per cent, or $855.00 per agent per 
annum, or $71.75 per month. 

As agency director of the first 


named company, is it logical to as- 
sume that you are supervising and 
leading this agency with success? Is 
it logical to believe that your average 
agent is satisfied and happy with 
earnings of approximately $28.75 per 
month; and is it logical to assume that 
he can live on such earnings? Why 
is it that your competitor is able to 
almost triple your production with ap- 
proximately the same amount of man- 
power? 

Again we illustrate—a company 
with approximately 420 agents who 

(Continued on page 26) | 
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THe WESTERN Empire Lire ASSURANCE Co. 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 


Ty Western Empire Life Assurance Company recently introduced a new 
plan which it ca'ls its "3 in |" Plan. This contract incorporates a special 
non-forfeiture provision which, effective after the payment of the first year's 
premium, prevents the loss of protection during the second and third years. 

This new "3 in |" plan has already proven itself and company officials 
expect it to be their biggest seller this month. 

This plan has been devised to meet a specific need. Rural business in 
Western Canada, according to the company's experience, has been subject 
to an exceedingly high lapse rate in the early years, due to crop failures; 
and the company therefore devised this new plan primarily to eliminate the 
lapse hazard as much as possible. 

A farmer who gets a good crop will usually pay the premium on any 
policy bought in that particular year, but if he gets a crop failure the second 
year the policy will probably lapse. However, under'the Western Empire 
Life's new plan, any policy on which the first year's premium is paid in full 
will be kept in force until the end of the third year in any event. This means 
that if the farmer does not get a crop during the second year his policy 
remains in force and he can pay the second year's premium along with the 
premium for the third year. The payment of any arrears in the third year 
is facilitated by the fact that the second and third years’ premiums are 
considerably smaller than the first. The larger first year's premium also helps 
to prevent overselling. 

The special non-forfeiture provision reads: “After payment of the first 
year's premium (or premiums) as specified on the first page hereof, this 
policy shall not lapse prior to the end of the third policy year by reason 
of any default in the payment of premiums for the second or third year. 
Any portion of the second and third years’ premiums unpaid at the end of 
the third policy year (together with interest at six per cent per annum from 
their respective due dates) will become due and payable at the commence- 
ment of the fourth policy year. If such premium arrears, with interest, 
shall not have been paid to the company within a period of one month 
after the commencement of the fourth policy year, the policy shall lapse 
and be void subject to the right of reinstatement provided herein.” 

Rates and values on the "3 in |" Plan at representative ages are: 


WESTERN EMPIRE “3 IN 1” PLAN 
Premiums and Cash Values per Unit of $1330 


Premiums* Cash Values? 1st 
Cc” - “aA —_- —\ i —— “~~ -——,, Year Prem.t 
Ist 2nd-3rd 4-25th 5th 15th 25th A 
Age Year Years Years Year Year Year Dis. D.I. 
BD eseecece $32.65 $17.40 $22.70 $56 $266 $556 $155 $6.35 
Be cccccees 36.10 18.80 24.75 65 299 618 1.75 5.95 
BS sccoese 39.55 20.90 27.35 7 336 688 2.10 5.20 
Se scesess 42.95 23.380 30.45 88 376 761 2.70 5.20 
SS ccccces 48.30 27.00 34.30 102 419 838 3.85 4.80 
SP veces . 57.20 30.45 39.55 117 464 914 5.95 4.80 
@® scccces 70.95 33.80 46.40 133 507 988 8.80 4.80 
BO ccccses 91.50 36.90 55.45 149 548 1,056 12.95 5.70 


*Policy is non-participating during the first ten years and participates 
quinquennially thereafter. ¢Cash values per $1,000 same as regular Life 25 
Payments. t No Disability or Double Indemnity premiums required for 2nd 
or 3rd years. Premiums for 4th to 25th years same as for Life 25 Payments. 








John Hancock Mutual 


A new policy, known as the Family 
Independence Plan, available for issue 
on and after July 1, 1936, has been 
announced by President Guy W. Cox 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Boston. Issued in 
three forms, the contract combines 
term insurance for 10, 15 or 20 years, 
as selected, with an endowment ai 
age 85. It provides that if the in- 
sured dies within the period of term 
coverage his beneficiary receives a 
monthly income, derived from .the 
proceeds of the term insurance unde! 
the contract and interest on the sum 
insured under the endowment at 85, 
for a period of 10, 15 or 20 years, as 
the’ case may be. The sum insured 
vider’ the endowment at 85 is re- 
tained on deposit by the company and 
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paid in full to the beneficiary at the 
expiration of the income period. if 
the insured survives the term period, 
the policy is reduced to the sum pay- 
able under the endowment at 85 
and the premium is correspondingly 
lowered. 

The Family Independence Plan 
was designed especially to provide 
maximum protection for fathers of 
growing families during the years of 
greatest dependency. Written only 
on standard risks, the minimum sum 
insured under this contract is $2,500, 
with a minimum monthly income of 
$25. The term insurance feature 
which provides protection in the form 
of income may be converted within 
a given period into any form of lim- 
ited life or endowment insurance as 
of current date. 





Northwestern National 

The premium rates on all policies 
of the Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Company of Minneapolis, 
issued from and after July 1, both 
participating and non-particpating, 
will be increased. The increase in the 
participating rates is nominal, aver- 
aging less than 1 per cent on annual 
premium Life and Endowment plans 
and about 3 per cent on term plans. 
On single premium contracts a con- 
siderable greater increase is made. 
On its non-participating Guaranteed 
Premium Reduction policies the first 
annual premium is increased to equa! 
the new participating rates (the in- 
crease varying from 35 cents to 90 
cents) and the renewal premium in- 
creases range from 85 cents to ap- 
proximately $1.25 per thousand, de- 
pending on kind and age at issue. 
Income endowment policies, both 
participating and non-participating, 
have been revised to provide different 
maturity amounts for men and wo- 
men. On account of the increase in 
maturity values the premiums on 
these plans are increased consider- 
ably more than the premiums on 
other plans, as indicated above. 

Surrender charges have been ex- 
tended to the 19th year, where there 
formerly were none after the ninth. 
The new surrender charges are a per- 
centage of the reserve, starting with 
20 per cent in the third year and 
reducing to 1 per cent in the 19th 
year, with a maximum of $18, which 
results in little, if any, decrease in 
the non-forfeiture values in the 
earlier years. 

The company has adopted a mini- 
mum guaranteed rate of 3 per cent, 
at which policy proceeds left with the 
company will be improved. Install- 
ment settlements, including maturity 
settlements on Income Endowment 
policies, have been put on a 3 per cent 
basis for periods certain and on 
Hunter’s American Annuitants Table 
with different rates for men and wo- 
men for the deferred annuities on life 
income settlements. 
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In 1932 the company adopted a 
basic scale of dividends upon which, 
with such deviations as the board 
might determine, dividends would be 
computed. In 1933 it apportioned and 
paid 40 per cent of the basic scale, in- 
creasing to 45 per cent in 1934, and 
again increasing to 50 per cent in 1935. 
In each of those years the dividend 
declaration included a .provision that 
any policy which in the then curreni 
dividend period matured by death or 
as an endowment or reached the end 
of its 20th year or became fully paid 
up prior to the 20th year would re- 
ceive the full basic scale dividend 
plus the amounts by which the basic 
scale dividend exceeded the dividend 
actually paid since 1933 accumulated 
at interest. 

In the new scale the persistency 
bonus has been discontinued and an 
entirely new dividend formula 
adopted, which more nearly approxi- 


mates the present day sources of 
earnings. The interest factor has 
been reduced from 4% per cent to 


4 per cent, the mortality element con- 
siderably increased, and the loading 
contribution slightly decreased. The 
changes result in relatively higher 
dividends in the earlier years, espe- 
cially at the younger ages, and a less 
rapid increase on individual policies 
from year to year, brought about by 
the reduction in the interest factor. 
Except on a few investment forms, 
each policyholder, other than the 
relatively few who would have re- 
ceived a persistency bonus under the 
old scale, will receive a dividend sub- 
stantially greater than he did in the 
previous year or than he would re- 
in the current dividend year 
under the normal year-to-year in- 
crease. The total amount apportioned 
for dividend payments on ordinary 
business to such policyholders in the 
current dividend year will be approxi- 
mately 25 per cent greater than in 
the dividend year just past. 

The rate of interest payable during 
the dividend period commencing July 
1 on dividends and policy proceeds, in- 


ceive 





CoLUMBusS, OHIO 


MIDLAND MuTuatc Lire INSURANCE Co. 


HE Midland Mutual Life Insurance Company, Columbus, Ohio, has an- 

nounced increased rates on single premium annuities, effective July |. 
The new rates are on the same levels as those generally prevailing among 
the eastern companies issuing non-participating annuities. They are based 
on the American Annuitants' Male Table, stepped back one age for male 
lives and five ages for female lives, with 3% interest. 


In line with the action in connection with single premium annuities, the 
interest rate for accumulation of reserves on the company's Personal Life 
Income policies (retirement annuities) has been reduced from 314% to 3% 
and the monthly income settlement options at maturity have been reduced. 
The following table shows a comparison of the monthly income settlements, 
120 months certain and for life, between the old and new options for each 
One Hundred dollar annual premium unit—male life: 


NEW OPTION 
Amount of Monthly 
Income at Maturity Age 





OLD OPTION 
Amount of Monthly 
Income at Maturity Age 


— 





Age at) ——_—___——_ 

Issue 55 60 65 
25 ..$26.70 $37.69 $52.30 
30 .. 20.39 29.58 41.86 
14.94 22.59 32.86 
40) -- 10.24 16.55 25.09 
45 6.19 11.34 18.39 
50 .. 9.78 6.85 12.60 


ten, fifteen and twenty years. 





70 55 60 65 70 
$70.92 $29.56 $42.25 $59.32 $81.64 
57.59 22.22 32.6 46.70 65.16 
46.10 16.04 24.53 36.07 51.30 

6.18 10.85 17.71 27.11 39.62 
27.62 6.47 11.97 19.58 29.78 
20.25 2.86 7.14 13.23 21.51 


Similarly, the monthly income option providing payments for a selected 
number of yea-s certain and for life, contained in life and endowment insur- 
ance policies, has been revised with a reduction in the amounts of monthly 
income provided. The option for five years certain and for life has been 
eliminated, the new option providing for payments certain for periods of 


The Midland Mutual Life completed thirty years of service on June 30 
and on that day received new business totalling more than $750,000, bring- 
ing the June volume above $3,000,000 and breaking all monthly and daily 
records in the company. Gains in each of the past ten months total more 
than $3,000,000. The company closes its thirtieth year with $25,000,000 
assets and $105,000,000 insurance in force. 








cluding installment payments for 
periods certain, is 3% per cent. 

In commenting on the dividend 
changes President O. J. Arnold said: 

“The curtailment of dividends by 
Northwestern National in the last 
few years was made primarily to off- 
set investment losses realized or an- 
ticipated and ample contingency re- 
serves have been set up to cover these 
items. The persistency bonus plan 
was adopted to recognize the larger 
earnings in later policy years arising 
principally from excess interest, but 
the rapid decline in interest rates has 
completely reversed this situation and 
prompted us to discontinue the plan 
in favor of an increased distribution 
of surplus earnings, coming largely 
from mortality savings, to the great 
body of policyholders. 


“In reducing the interest factor 


and increasing the mortality contri- 
bution in its new scale, the company 
has adjusted its dividend apportion- 
ment to conform closely to its sources 
of current earnings.” 


Pacific Mutual Life 


President A. N. Kemp of the Pa- 
cific Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of California has announced that 
effective July 31, it will discontinue 
the sale of its Permanent Total Disa- 
bility Income Benefit and thereafter 
will continue for sale only the Pre- 
mium Waiver feature. 

The Pacific Mutual will, however, 
continue to write its present form of 
Non-Cancellable Accident and Sick- 
ness policy, as well as the accident 
and sickness benefits issued in con- 
junction with life insurance policies. 
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Administration 


Benefits of Safety Fund 
Analyzed by Pink 


The status of life insurance compa- 
nies in New York State and the bene- 
fits of a projected safety fund were 
among the subjects discussed by Louis 
H. Pink, New York Superintendent of 
Insurance, speaking recently at a 
luncheon of the St. Paul Life Under- 
writers Association. “No insurance 
comes closer to the home, the family, 
and the individual,” said Mr. Pink, 
“than life insurance. The safety of 
this branch of insurance is more im- 
portant to the individual citizen than 
that of almost any other branch of the 
business. If the plan of a revolving 
fund to prevent loss from the failure 
of a life company is practical, it is 
most important that it be adopted in 
the life field. There are, however, 
practical difficulties, at least in the 
state of New York, which make the 
plan more debatable than in some of 
the other lines. 

“With an astounding premium in- 
come of $18,441,000,000 over twenty 
years not a single New York com- 
pany has failed with any loss to policy- 
holders or beneficiaries. Three compa- 
nies which were unable to continue 
were all reinsured without the loss of 
a dollar to policyholders. Some of the 
other states have not been so for- 
tunate and there have been failures 
of life companies with losses. The loss 
from life insurance in recent years 
throughout the country has, however, 
been extremely small. 

“We have in the state of New York 
a number of small and medium-sized 
companies and three of the largest 
companies in the world. A _ safety 
fund would provide security against 
the failure of one or more of the small- 
er companies but no fund could be 
accumulated which would be suf- 
ficiently large to save the policyholder 
from loss if one of our large com- 
panies were to become badly insol- 
vent. A payment of one-tenth of 1 
per cent of the premium income, if 
invested, would have created a fund 
of approximately $25,000,000. 

“While this sum would not go far 
in the case of the insolvency of one of 
the larger companies, it would prevent 
loss to policyholders if any of the 
smaller companies were to be taken 
over by the state and even in the 
case of a large company it would be 
helpful in preventing distress. A con- 
tribution of one-tenth of 1 per cent 
of the premiums is so small that it 
would hardly be reflected in the divi- 
dends or the rates. 
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Departmental 








Lonergan Amendment 
Dropped 


JN spite of the active representations of 

the Committee on Law and Legislation 
of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, the Lonergan Amendment to the 
1936 Revenue Act was omitted from the 
Bill as it was finally passed during the 
hectic close of Conqress. 

The measure which sought to amend the 
Federal Estate Tax Law by exempting the 
proceeds of life insurance policies ear- 
marked for the payment of federal death 
duties, to the extent actually used for that 
purpose, had long received the support 
and endorsement of the National Asso- 
ciation. 

The amendment was approved by the 
Senate Finance Committee and was sub- 
sequently passed by the Senate. When 
the Bill went to Conference, however, 
the need of all possible sources of revenue 
and the Treasury Department's testimony 
to the effect that the adoption of the 
amendment would probably mean the loss 
of between fifty and sixty million dollars a 
year in taxes, caused the Senate conferees 
to recede and bow to the insistence of 
the House that the full maximum of 
revenue be provided by the new Bill. It 
was explained, nevertheless, that, because 
the plan enjoys considerable merit, it will 
be studied by the Congressional Joint 
Committee on Revenue Taxation, with a 
view to later adoption. 








“A security fund for life insurance, 
while not a complete answer to the 
problem in New York because of the 
size of the companies, is at least 
worthy of very serious consideration 
and would be a helpful factor in ex- 
tending and maintaining the great 
public confidence which already exists 
in the institution.” 


Medical 


Smallpox Gains 50% 
In 1935 


The danger of growing careless is 
illustrated graphically by a _ report 
emanating from the Metropolitan Life 
which reveals the tremendous set-back 
which this country suffered in 1935 
in its drive against the ravages of 
smallpox. So accustomed are we to 
our progressive strides in the fields of 
science, medicine and allied fields, that 
we take it for granted that no forces 
can withstand the advances made by 





our leaders in these branches of | 
and application. | 


human knowledge 
Disease, particularly, we have come to 


4 


j 


regard as a common enemy with little | 


chance in the long run against the 


combined pressure exerted by our | 


scientists and laboratory experts. It 
is a distinct shock, therefore, to learn 
that one of the most horrible diseases 
in the human category gained 50 per 
cent in virulence over the preceding 
year, thus removing the United States 
still further from the group of nations 
which have succeeded in making this 
disease practically a minor health 
factor. 

The incidence of smallpox was not 
evenly distributed, however, showing 
marked concentration in the more 
sparsely populated regions of the 
Northwest, while seven eastern states 
were completely free from the disease. 
In comparison with Canada, the 
United States had a particularly poor 
record in the fight against smallpox, 
for only 37 cases were reported in the 


ot 


wey ys 


entire Dominion last year, as com- | 


pared with 8021 in the United States, 
a figure almost half again as great as 
the 5366 recorded for 1934. 

None of the states east of the Mis- 
sissippi, except Wisconsin, experienced 


sickness rates in excess of three cases | 
per 100,000 of population during 1935. | 


Seven states — Connecticut, 


Maine, | 


Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New | 


Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Is- 
land—actually had no smallpox last 


year. In 10 others, less than one case 


was reported for every 100,000 in- | 


habitants. 


West of the Mississippi and, rough- | 


ly speaking, north of the Missouri a 
far different picture is 
Here sickness rates of 65 and more per 
100,000 are not uncommon. A distinct 
belt of high smallpox prevalence with- 
in this area starts in the extreme 
northwestern corner of the United 
States and runs obliquely southeast to 
a point just north of Oklahoma. 


presented. | 


eA ND, meee cae -~ 


It is remarkable that this belt is | 
composed of eight of the most sparse- | 


ly populated states in the Union, a 
condition, one would suppose, most un- 
favorable to the spread of smallpox. 
Nevertheless, these eight states— 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, Wyom- 
ing, Colorado, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, and Kansas—with a combined 
population of less than 8,000,000, ac- 
counted for 5054 of the 8021 cases 
reported in the entire United States 
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in 1935. Their combined smallpox 
prevalence rate was 64 cases per 100,- 
000 population. 

The other 40 states, with an aggre- 
gate population of nearly 120,000,000, 
reported 2967 cases, equal to a case 
rate of only 2.5 per 100,000. If these 
eight western states were as thickly 
populated as are the six New England 
states one can readily imagine the 
havoc that might ensue. 


Production 





Test of Successful Agent 
Is Ability to Build 


“Of all the discoveries and inven- 
tions of human genius,” said A. H. 
Kollenberg, Grand Rapids agency, 
Mutual Benefit Life of Newark, at the 
recent company convention, “that 
which robs death of its terrors must be 
regarded as the greatest. Life insur- 
ance performs this beneficent task 
most ably. It is life insurance which 
supports the widowed mother and the 
orphaned children. It is life insur- 
ance which pays the mortgage on the 
home and keeps the little family to- 
gether. It is life insurance which 
converts the brick and mortar of the 
factory into bread and butter. It is 
life insurance which transmutes and 
transmits the intangible of personal- 
ity into legal tender. 

“The test of a successful salesman 
is not in his ability to write a large 
number of lives or a great volume of 
business in a given period of time. 
The test of a successful salesman is 
his ability to develop a clientele which 
will continue to yield a satisfactory 
volume of business year in and year 
out. To build thus is to give dignity 
to the business. It acquires the status 
of a profession. It indicates that our 
counsel and views are becoming recog- 
nized as a constructive force in the 
community in which we operate. 

“A friend of mine recently asked me 
if it were possible to develop oneself 
in this business so he could enjoy uni- 
formly consistent production. He dis- 
liked the irregularity of his business— 
a fat month followed by several lean 
months. I knew of no specific remedy 
but I did venture the suggestion that 
if he would cultivate consistency of 
effort he might have a better chance of 
realizing his ambition.” 





Investment 


Nine Tests to Determine 
Investment Value 


“There have been over the years,” 
remarks Paul F. Clark, C.L.U., gen- 
eral agent of the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life, Boston, writing in the Life 
Association News for June, “various 
tests formulated and applied to invest- 
ments to determine their value. One 
of the best known is Chamberlin’s. 
Here is another formula which in- 
cludes the elements of a good invest- 
ment as classified by the Harvard 
School of Business Administration and 
one other group. You may feel that a 
good investment should include more 
than the elements here enumerated but 
I think you will agree that at least 
these tests should be made. 

“1. Safety of principal. 

“2. Stability of value. 

“3. Spread of risk. 

“4, Managerial care. 

“5. Convertibility into cash. 

“6. Suitability for borrowing. 

“7, Interest return. 

“8. Tax advantages. 
“9. Special estate value. 





Paul F. Clark 


“Applying these tests to life insur- 
ance, I actually believe, and I think 
it has been proven, that life insur- 
ance either equals or excels other 
investments, on eight of these nine 
points. That fact has been testified 
to by many, including Dr. Huebner 
for example, and it is only on one 
point, number seven, Interest Return 
—that there can be any question as 
to other forms of investment being 
superior to life insurance. 

“Now still applying these tests, we 
find according to what has transpired 


under the tax legislation and the new 


economic theories of government 
which we have had for the past five 
years, that actually life insurance has 
been placed more than ever before in 
the category of a true investment, 
which is what I should like to prove 
to you. 

“But first let us take up this item 
No. 7—Interest Return. It could hard- 
ly be argued in the past that from the 
standpoint of interest return life in- 
surance was in the same category as 
stocks or bonds of the higher grade. 
However, we have seen in the past two 
years, particularly, decreases in sav- 
ings bank rates and the yield on high 
grade stocks and bonds which have 
added much to the investment de- 
sirability of life insurance from the 
standpoint of interest return. Those 
of you who have been in this business 
as long as I have will remember that 
one of our greatest competitors in the 
old days was the 5 per cent interest 
return on savings or high grade bonds. 
Today the story is different. With 2% 
per cent, 3 per cent and 3% per cent 
interest of savings banks or yield 
from high grade bonds and stocks, the 
return from these other forms of in- 
vestment has been brought down to a 
comparable basis with life insurance.” 


Funds Provided For 
Education 


With echoes of college commence- 
ments still ringing in one’s ears, the 
stress laid on life insurance as an 
investment to foot the bills for a 
college education, as developed in 
“Points” for agents of the Mutual 
Life of New York, is a timely pres- 
entation. Many people have the gen- 
eral idea of a college education in 
mind, and probably not a few fami- 
lies dismiss the college plan because 
the cost is prohibitive, especially in 
families having several children. 

Throughout the country, however, 
there are many first-class colleges, 
including the free state universities, 
in which the total yearly cost is low 
enough to be attractive. The range 
of cost is within the reach of the 
family with a moderate income, and 
the life insurance plan of building 
up a fund for college education is a 
practical plan in such families. 

The truth about the cost of a col- 
lege education and an explanation of 
the service of life insurance in estab- 
lishing the necessary funds will prob- 
ably open the eyes of many parents 
who have considered the cost of col- 
lege as too high and have found no 
other means of accumulating a fund 
to provide for the higher education 
of their children. 
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Why Is It That Men Insure 
Their Lives? 


The following questions and an- 
swers have been repeated many times. 
And why? Because they got down to 
the fundamentals of this business of 
selling life insurance. We are indebted 
to the Acacia News for the reminder 
of the words of the late Edward A. 
Woods for the following: 

You will either live many years—or 
vou will not. 

IF not, life insurance will be very 
important. 

IF you live many years, you will 
either continue to be insurable—or 
you will not. 

IF not, you will not regret having 
life insurance. 

IF you continue to be insurable, you 
will either continue to prosper—or you 
will not. 

IF not, a nest egg will be useful. 

IF you continue prosperous, you 
will either have laid aside money in 
addition to your life insurance—or 
you will not. 

IF not, your life insurance holding 
will mean much, particularly in later 
life. 

IF you reach old age, you will either 
have ample funds besides those pro- 
vided by life insurance—or you will 
not. 

IF not, this fund will be most valu- 
able. 

In short, you will either succeed, or 
fail, or die prematurely. 

IF you succeed, your purchase of 
life insurance will have been no hard- 
ship. In either of the other two con- 
tingencies, life insurance may mean 
everything in the world. 

Life insurance has a place in ALL 
of life’s contingencies. 





Obtaining Larger Premium 


Payments 


C. I. Ice, home office detached 
agent, tells the Acacia News about 
delivering a policy to an applicant 
from whom he had not been able to 
get cash with application. When he 
handed over the policy, Agent Ice sug- 
gested that the applicant pay on an 
annual basis instead of quarterly as 
had previously been agreed. After a 
little reflection, the applicant de- 
cided he could do this, and wrote out 
his check for the annual premium. 

You may wish to use this method 
when you have been unable to get cash 
with application but must wait until 
delivery for it. The annual payer is 
generally more persistent than the 
monthly payer—the same is true of 
the half-yearly and quarterly payer. 
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Prospecting 


Concerning This Matter 
Of Trick Approaches 


Reams have been written of, and 
millions of words spoken of, the so- 
called “trick approach,” but that in 
certain circumstances it is both fea- 
sible and necessary is demonstrated 
by the following reprint from a recent 
issue of Points, the agency publica- 
tion of the Mutual Life of New York: 

Most men of this day believe in life 
insurance, and most responsible men 
have life insurance protection and 
want more and intend to take more. 
More than 60,000,000 people own life 
insurance. 

Still, there are many prospects—a 
large number already owning life in- 
surance and going to take more some- 
time—who rebuff life insurance men 
and make it exceedingly difficult to 
get a hearing—to express it mildly. 
It is because of this difficulty of get- 
ting interviews with certain good 
prospects that “trick” approaches are 
devised and used. We believe in the 
direct approach, but there are proba- 
bly times when a representative who 
is proud of his business finds himself 
against a blank wall with no chance 
of making a frank, direct approach. 
Isn’t he justified in using his in- 
genuity in securing an interview—if 
he keeps within the limits of decency 
and dignity? 

A little while ago one of our repre- 
sentatives (who is proud of his work 
and his company) secured an inter- 
view with a hard-to-see business man 
by sending in word that he was call- 
ing to see him upon an important per- 
sonal matter of confidential nature. 

The business man allowed the rep- 
resentative to enter his business of- 
fice, but remained seated as he came 
in and looked at him with a cynical 
smile. 











The words leaner and leader 
are just the same except for one 
letter; and the difference between 
a leaner and a leader may not be 
so great as it seems—it may be just 
a single "letter" as in the words. 
If you're a leaner, you may have 
fine mental ability and merely lack 
"get up and go." If you are one, 
perhaps you can be a leader in your 
field if you want to be. 

—Mutual Life “Points”’. 








“Your ‘personal matter’ is life in- 
surance, Mr. Smith, isn’t it?” he 
asked curtly. 

Our representative nodded. 

“Well, my answer’s no. I have all I 
need, and I haven’t time to talk about 
it. Good morning.” He vented a con- 
temptuous snort. “Why is it you fel- 
lows don’t say what you want instead 
of saying you are on a personal mat- 
ter? I just let you in to get rid of 
you—for good. Are you ashamed of 
your business?” His tone changed 
somewhat, and lost its biting quality. 

“No, I’m not ashamed of my busi- 
ness, Mr. Jones,” returned our repre- 
sentative. “It’s the greatest business 
there is, and I’m proud of it. I used 
what you may call a trick to get in 
to see you because you'll see no one 
who states frankly that he’s calling 
to see you about life insurance. 
You’ve just said you have life insur- 
ance, and that certainly shows you 
value life insurance—and that you 
gave it serious consideration at some 
time. 


Bring It Up to Date 


“Perhaps you haven’t considered it 
enough lately. It may need re-ar- 
ranging as to disposition of proceeds. 
You may not need all you have—you 
may need more. 

“When I said I wanted to see you 
about an important personal matter 
of a confidential nature, I spoke the 
truth. You'll certainly concede that 
life insurance is such. I’m not here 
just to talk life insurance in a hit-or- 
miss fashion. I don’t want to waste 
your time—or my time. I’ve taken 
pains to learn something about your 
possible requirements, and I have spe- 
cific suggestions to make if they fit in 
with what you may tell me in detail, 
if you’ll allow me to sketch your re- 
quirements as I now see them before 
I know details that can come from 
you alone.” 

“Sit down, Mr. 
Jones. “The reason I 
life insurance men,” he explained, “is 
that most of them just want to talk 
and talk. Most of ’em apparently 
want to sell me something; they don’t 
know whether I need what they have 
for any particular purpose. 
time. I have to keep them out—and 
I give instructions that I don’t see 
life insurance men. Lots of other men 
are just like me, I suppose. If you 
really have some specific suggestion 
I think valuable, I’ll listen to it.” 


Smith,” said Mr. 
refuse to see 
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fe in- 7 
he Life Agent Must Watch 
Small Prospect 

> all I In his address to the members of 
about the Philadelphia Association of Life 
a con- Underwriters, held recently in that 
u fel- city, O. Sam Cummings, Texas man- 
stead ager for the Kansas City Life, 
| mat- stressed the point that the small pros- 
rid of pect should never be overlooked. Both 


ied of B from the moral obligation involved 
© and from that of profit. 


anged : f 
sality He mentioned housewives as one 
basi source of prospects that have been 
repre- overlooked by many agents, pointing 
siness out that a survey of occupations 
I used showed that since July 1, 1933, house- 
yet in wives have been either first or second 
‘o one among all occupations buying the 
alling most life insurance. 
nee “If we do’ prospecting right,” he 
insur- declared, “vary our methods and study 
3 you our business, we shall have a suffi- 
t you cient number of prospects.” 
-some & He said that a pertinent need was 
) a better analysis of prospects’ needs, 
contending that “the person who can 
only buy $1,000 or $2,000 of life in- 
: surance should have as much atten- 
red it , sii 
sia tion as the man who buys a million- 
ial dollar policy.” To illustrate this point 
e aa he related that Melvin Traylor, the 
i Chicago banker who died recently, had 
— purchased his first policy for $1,000 
a from a part-time agent in Cummings’ 
agency many years ago, when he was 
ke the ~ 
only a clerk in a Texas bank. Be- 
e that 
cause the agent had not properly an- 
t here : . 
‘ alyzed his needs, Traylor never again 
hit-or- : 
purchased a policy from that com- 
waste pany 
taken sa 
t your 
re spe- Shake or Be Shaken 
y fit ” Cummings argued for a better job 
detail, of sales presentation, asserting that 
ur re- there was too much life insurance lingo 
before which he, the underwriter, under- 


| from stood, but which was unintelligible to 
the public on the presentations. “We 


d Mr. have to shake up our sales talk,” he 
to see asserted, “or be shaken up. We must 
ed, “is talk in terms of what these people 
0 talk need.” 
rently § Illustrating this argument, he told 
» don’t Of a stationer in Dallas who carried 
y have ™@ %175,000 of life insurance, who had 
Testes i been approached by a Dallas general 
—— agent who made a marvelous presen- 
t sec & tation on a retirement life income 
ae eae policy, but had failed to have a true 
a aeail } picture of the man or his needs. He 
“ told of how this stationer had in- 
restion 


formed the general agent why he car- 


” 2s “ss . . . 
. ried life insurance, that he carried it 












+ nein at AN 


and Selling 


for his wife and children, to retire a 
mortgage on his home in the event of 
his death, and that he and his brothex 
carried business insurance so that 
neither one would have to go into 
partnership with the widow of the 
other. Cummings related how the 
stationer, in telling him of the inci- 
dent, had wound up by telling this 
particular general agent that he in- 
tended to buy more life insurance but 
that he would only buy “from those 
who show me how life insurance can 
help me solve my problems.” 


Lapsed Policies Are 


Unpleasant Reminders 


A short time ago an agency official 
at the home office of the Canada Life 
Assurance Company in Toronto re- 
ceived a phone call from a woman 
who had found two Canada Life poli- 
cies among her late husband’s papers. 
On checking up on the standing of 
these policies, it was found that both 
had lapsed in 1922, only two years 
after they had been issued. Another 
policy issued in 1914 was surrendered 
and canceled by loan in 1929. The 
total sum assured amounted to $10,- 
000. There are few things more tragic 
than the finding of lapsed policies, re- 
minders of what should have been. 











Lonk to the Squirrel 


Why is it that the squirrel, a creature of 
limited understanding, is a firm believer in 
preparedness against future want, and man— 


gifted with high intelli- 
gence and reasoning 
power, sometimes fails 
to provide protection 
against the same possi- 
bility for himself and 
his dependents? 


The hesitant prospect 
might have difficulty in 
answering this query. 


Che Prudential 


Susurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. Durrie.p, President 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Verdict: 


Application of Incontestability Provision 


MONG the general provisions 
usually required under state 


statutes to be incorporated 
into every contract of life insurance 
is the one which provides that said 
policy of life insurance, after a given 
time from the date of issue, shall be 
incontestable. 

The language customarily employed 
to cover this statutory requirement is 
general. It is not to be expected that 
the draftsman of such contracts can 
foresee every possible circumstance 
which may happen within the purview 
of the statute. The courts appreci- 
ated this condition and recognized it 
in the matter of Killian v. Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, 251 
N. Y., where, in deciding that a 
contest brought under this provision 
of the policy meant a lawsuit and not 
a mere notice of rejection, it prophe- 
sied further difficulties in applying 
the rule to future complications. 

One such difficulty presented itself 
in matter of Jensen v. Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, 251 N. Y. 
336. In that case, an _ industrial 
policy, dated April 28, 1919, was is- 
sued on the life of Jacob Jensen, 
who died Sept. 8, 1920. The policy 
was payable to the executor or ad- 
ministrator of the insured. Over 
seven years elapsed before the ap- 
pointment of an _  administratrix, 
which was made on Oct. 25, 1927. 

In resisting the action brought by 
the administratrix, the company an- 
swered that the insured was not in 
sound health at the time the policy 
was issued. This defense was held 
untimely in the lower courts, where 
judgment was awarded for the plain- 
tiff. The Court of Appeals in an 
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unanimous decision, however, reversed 
the judgment, saying, at page 339: 


If the decision in this case were to 
be affirmed it would result in mak- 
ing it the law of this State that a 
company may be deprived of the 
right to contest a policy in all cases 
where the death of the insured oc- 
curs before the expiration of the 
period within which the company 
may contest the validity of a policy 
payable to the estate of the insured. 
To accomplish that result the per- 
sons interested in the estate would 
have only to refrain from taking 
out letters until two years had ex- 
pired from the issuing of the policy. 
The company would be powerless to 
protect itself, as it could not insti- 
tute an action to contest the validity 
of the policy during that period. 
The result would be unjust and in- 
equitable. It would place the com- 
pany at the mercy of persons 
interested in the estate and deprive 
it of a valuable right. Every prin- 
ciple of fair dealing forbids such a 
result. 

The right of the company to con- 
test should be suspended during the 
period that it is prevented from con- 
testing the policy by reason of the 
failure to secure the appointment 
of a personal representative. Such 
contest must be commenced, how- 
ever, within two years, counting the 
time from the issuing of the policy 
to the death of the insured, and 
from the granting of letters to the 
commencement of the contest. 


A further complication under the 
incontestability clause appeared in 
Prudential Insurance Company v. 
Stone, 270 N. Y. 154. The company 
commenced an action to rescind the 
policy on the ground of misrepresen- 
tation contained in the application for 
it, made on May 25, 1930, by William 
Stone. He named as his beneficiary 
his wife, Dorothy Stone. On June 13, 
1930, the application was accepted 


and the policy issued. The limit of) 
time for a contest as set forth in the) 
policy within the _ incontestability 

clause was one year from the date of) 
its issue. 


The action to rescind was com. 
menced on April 24, 1931, the defen. 
dants being William Stone, the in.) 
sured, and Dorothy Stone, the bene| 
ficiary. Service was made on the de. 
fendant, Dorothy Stone, within one 
year from the date of the policy, but 
said service could not be effected on 
William Stone, the insured, before 
his death, which occurred on July 


14, 1931. 


The defendant asserts that service 
upon her was not sufficient to bring 
the action within the provisions of 
the policy. The court declined, how- 
ever, to accept the position of the 
defendant and sustained the judg-_ 
ment favorable to the plaintiff. The 
contention of the defendant was dis. 
posed of by the court in the following 


language at page 160: 


In a suit brought under the terms 
of an incontestability clause such as 
that in this policy where the suit 


must be begun within the year, the’ . 


plaintiff may well urge that if it 
commenced suit against the insured 
as the sole party defendant and 
during such suit and after the ex- 
piration of the contestable period 
the insured died, the beneficiary 
might claim that the Statute of 
Limitations had run as against her. 
In other words, if the action was 
commenced against William Stone, 
only, and the contestable period had 
expired during the pendency of the 
action, how would the insurance 
company thereafter overcome the 
plea which Dorothy Stone unques- 
tionably would have made, that any 
contest as against her was then 
barred by the running of the period 
of limitations imposed by the con- 
tract and which the courts have 
held runs in favor of the beneficiary 
as well as the insured? (Mutual 
Life Ins. Co. v. Hurni Packing Co.., 
supra. See Equitable Life Assur. 
Soc. v. Patterson, 1 Fed. Rep. 126.) 

The case at bar presents a situa- 
tion where the interests of the de- 
fendants in preventing the plaintiff 
from obtaining the relief sought are 
so inseparably intertwined that the 
presumption is warranted that they 
will both be desirous of reaching 
the same result. The interests of 
the parties in the subject-matter of 
the action are such that they stand 
or fall together and judgment 
against one will similarly affect the 
other. i 

If we hold otherwise we reach 
this anomalous situation. Dorothy 
Stone, the beneficiary named in 
the policy and the only person who 
might have been entitled to make 
claim for the death benefits, was 
concededly served with process in 


an action brought against her and 
her husband to rescind the policy’ 
for false representations which 
were overwhelmingly established 


E 


within the contestable period, yet 
she ‘oins with herself as admini- 
stratrix of the estate of her husband 
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in a claim that she was not united 
in interest with her husband in the 
policy and that the action which 
seeks to abrogate the rights of both 
of them was not commenced within 
the contestable period. If such 
claim were successful, Dorothy 
Stone would be the only person to 
profit, despite the unquestioned 
findings against her on the merits 
and the fact that she was personally 
served within the contestable period. 

It is clear, therefore, that both 
the insured and the beneficiary 
have a real, substantial and united 
interest in sustaining the validity of 
the policy, and a decree canceling 
the policy will substantially affect 
the insured and the beneficiary in a 
similar derogatory manner. 


Another of the further complica- 
tions anticipated by the court ap- 
peared in Romano v. Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, 271 N. Y. 
288. The assured, under a policy 
dated Jan. 25, 1933, died May 22, 
1934. On presentation of the proofs 
of death by the beneficiary, who was 
the wife of the insured, certain facts 
inconsistent 
with the representations made in the 
application for insurance. As a con- 
sequence, the company denied liabil- 
ity. The plaintiff thereupon brought 
an action to recover under the policy. 
In its answer, the company alleged 


' that the policy had been procured by 


fraud. 

The period of incontestability was 
two years from the date of issue of 
the policy. On Aug. 15, 1934, the 
action was commenced by the service 
of a summons only. On the summons 
was indorsed: “Action to recover on 
policy 8132673-A.” At that time there 
still remained five months within 
which the defendant, either by the 
commencing of an action or by de- 
fense, might contest the validity of 
the policy on the ground of fraud. 

The defendant appeared in the ac- 
tion on Sept. 4, 1934, and served a 
written demand for the service of 
the complaint. Pursuant to statute, 
this complaint was to be served with- 
in 20 days thereafter, unless the time 
to do so was previously extended. 
Such extensions of time were given 
by the defendant at the request of the 
attorney for the plaintiff and the 
complaint was not served until Feb. 
1, 1935, which was one week after the 
policy became incontestable. But, as 
the court had refused to permit the 
expiration of time without the ap- 
pointment of an administratrix to de- 
feat the right of the company to con- 
test the validity of the policy, so it 
likewise declined to allow extensions 
of time to serve a complaint to be 
used as a shield against an attack on 
the policy. In so holding, the court 
said, at page 291: 


The limitation, established by 
agreement, may be extended by 
agreement. It is intended to give 
complete security to the assured or 
beneficiary after the stipulated time 
has elapsed. It is not intended to 
permit an assured or beneficiary to 
manoeuvre an insurance company 
out of its right to interpose a de- 
fense within the time limited. .. . 

Here the plaintiff could not, 
either by action or inaction, prevent 
the defendant from contesting the 
validity of the policy during the 
period limited by agreement. The 
defendant could have refused to ex- 
tend the plaintiff’s time and could 
have insisted upon the service of 
the complaint in accordance with 
the provisions of the Civil Practice 
Act, in time to permit the interposi- 
tion of a defense directed to that 
end in the pending action, and if 
such insistence proved unavailing 
might have begun an action in 
equity. The defendant was, how- 
ever, induced by the plaintiff’s at- 
torney to grant him the courtesy of 
an extension of time which so post- 
poned the progress of the pending 
action that by the time the com- 
plaint was served the defendant had 
lost the opportunity to interpose any 
defense in the pending action or to 
bring an action in equity on the 
ground that it had no adequate rem- 
edy at law. The distinction is cer- 
tainly shadowy between a_ case 
where an insurance company may 
be rendered powerless by a legal 
manoeuvre made possible by a loop- 
hole in the law, and a case where 
an insurance company may be ren- 
dered powerless by a manoeuvre 
made possible by the grant of a 
customary courtesy in the expecta- 
tion that in the practice of the law, 
attorneys may not by request for an 
extension of time to serve a com- 
plaint trap an opponent into the 
abandonment of a valid defense to 
the action. In both cases the insur- 
ance company may without default 
on its part lose its rights through 
the manoeuvres of an opponent, 
and in both cases the courts should 
discountenance such manoeuvres. 

We do not say that the attorney 
for the plaintiff intended by his 
request for extensions of time to lay 
a trap for the insurance company; 


we do say that when the extension 
of a courtesy proves a trap and re- 
sults in the unintended loss of sub- 
stantial rights, the courts should 
relieve the insurance company from 
the consequences. The insurance 
company was misled to its own harm 
by the request for an extension. 
The plaintiff has obtained an unin- 
tended and unjust benefit. A party 
may net, even innocently, mislead 
an opponent and then claim the 
benefit of his deception. A person 
may not rely upon a condition im- 
posed for his benefit when failure 
to perform the condition is due to 
his own act. 


RECENT DECISIONS 


Holding that the Prudential of 
Newark was entitled to a directed 
verdict in a suit filed against it by 
Bessie Ashley, the Court of Appeals 
of Kentucky on June 19 reversed the 
decision of the Boyd Circuit Court, 
which had awarded $12,000 in favor 
of Mrs. Ashley on an insurance policy 
on the life of J. Raymond Ashley. 

A decision said to be the first of its 
kind rendered in an Illinois court, was” 
handed down by Judge William J. Ful- 
ton of the Kane County Circuit Court 
at Geneva, who ordered Mrs. Fae 
Armstrong to surrender to creditors 
of the W. W. Armstrong Investment 
Co., $40,000 of the $75,000 life insur- 
ance left her by her husband, founder 
of the company. 

The Appellate Division of the Su- 
preme Court of New York has unani- 
mously affirmed the judgment in the 
case of Emanuel Klein v. Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, in which it 
was held that each renewal certificate 
issued under an accident and health 
policy is a new contract and consid- 
ered a separate policy, even though 
the renewal certificate be attached to 
the policy, only one such policy being 
issued. 


a digest of recent 


cases of interest 


James S. Regan 


MEMBER OF THE NEW YORK BAR 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Committee chairmen for the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of New York City have been chosen as follows: 
Admissions, Diederich H. Ward; agency speakers, Gilbert 
Austin; banquet, Frank Devitt; budget, Louis A. Cerf, 
Jr.; Bulletin advertising, Felix U. Levy; business conduct, 
H. N. Kuesel; business getter conference, Edwin J. Allen; 
radio, Leroy N. Whitelaw; C.L.U. cooperation, Winthrop 
Wood; company relations, Lloyd Patterson; brokers co- 
operation, William\Verplanck; industrial cooperation, O. E. 
Anderson; managers cooperation, Harry Gray; dinner at- 
tendance, Sam P. Davis; educational, C. Preston Dawson; 
law and legislation, Julian S. Myrick; library, Mrs. 
Eleanor A. Winn; Life Insurance Week, Clifford McMillan; 
membership, Charles E. Bartlett; 1939 national convention, 
Theodore M. Riehle; 1936 convention public relations, 
Thomas G. Murrell; planning, Lester Einstein; policy- 
holders’ meeting, Melvin H. Leonard; reception, Osborne 
Bethea; sales congress, H. Arthur Schmidt; sales promo- 
tion, F. Ellsworth Baker; selling seminar, Abraham Rosen- 
stein; supervisors, George Greason; women’s committee, 
Miss Leonora Olson; cooperation with up-state associa- 
tions, Leon G. Simon. 

The Maine Life Underwriters’ Association at its annual 
meeting elected officers as follows: President, Edward C. 
Tracy; vice-presidents, Philip R. Hussey, J. D. Rice, and 
Arthur Kilborn, and secretary-treasurer, Mary S. Carr. 

The following officers were elected at the twenty-sixth 
annual meeting of the Rhode Island Life Underwriters’ 
Association at Providence: President, Edmund F. Carey; 
vice-president, C. Harvey Stuli, and secretary-treasurer, 
George Carroll. 

The Vermont Life Underwriters’ Association held its 
sales congress and annual meeting at Barre and elected 
the following officers: President, Harold M. Bancroft; vice- 
president, Bernard Dunlevy, and secretary-treasurer, John 
P. McDonough. 

At the forty-third annual meeting of the Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association, held recently, the officers 
elected for the ensuing year were: President, V. R. Smith; 
first vice-president, G. W. Geddes; second vice-president, 
A. N. Mitchell, and honorary treasurer, Arthur P. Earle. 

The Los Angeles Life Underwriters’ Association has 
elected officers as follows: President, Phineas Prouty, Jr.; 
first vice-president, Alexander Dewar; second vice-presi- 
dent, George E. Faries, and treasurer, R. B. Porter. 

The Milwaukee Association of Life Underwriters has 
elected the following officers: President, M. F. Heilig; first 
vice-president, S. L. Klarer; second vice-president, W. A. 
Scheuber; secretary, H. R. Buckman, and treasurer, M. E. 
Taft. 

At the annual meeting of the Madison (Wis.) Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, Robert L. Hesse was elected 
president, M. H. Smith was named vice-president, Charles 
Tomlinson, secretary, and John Hovey, treasurer. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of Memphis, Tenn., 
has elected the following officers: President, Jeff Gross; 
first vice-president, Harry N. Martin; second vice-presi- 
dent, A. Joseph; secretary, Charles L. Howson, and trea- 
surer, Herman Appleson. 
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The Lansing (Mich.) Association of Life Underwriters 
has elected officers as follows: President, Herman Henkel; 
vice-president, Fred Stringham; secretary, C. Bart Tenny, 
and treasurer, Ben Demarest. 

The Stamford (Conn.) Life Underwriters Association 
has elected officers for the ensuing year as follows: Presi- 
dent, Merle Hunt; vice-president, A. I. Serno, and secre- 
tary-treasurer, Lincoln L. Crosby. 


The Life Underwriters’ Association of Greenville, S. C., F. 
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Every company 

is faced, constantly, with queries from the heirs 
of deceased former policyholders who will say: “My 
husband (or father) was insured for $5,000, and we 
paid the premiums on it for so many years, now 


HESE tragedies are perennial. 


where is my money?” The answer, of course, is 
that there isn’t any of “my money.” The policy had 
been borrowed on to the limit, with the insured feel- 
ing quite certain that he would live long enough— 
some way or other—to put it back in force. Which 
would have been fine, except that he did not live 


long enough. 
* * * 


ITHIN the past two months widows of my 


acquaintance have asked me for advice on | 
just why they could not get the money right away | 


and if it might be possible to hire a good lawyer 
and make the company come across. And it is 
necessary to explain over and over that “The com- 
pany will pay—pay every possible cent to you— 
they want to, they must,” and still a doubt, or des- 
perate hope, remains. 


* *x * 


OT only are such tragedies a warning to every 


bees 3 


life insurance salesman to explain as com- 


pletely as possible the matter of loan values, lapsa- 


tion clauses, cash surrender values, to the pur- [| 


chaser, but to save time and effort, and loss of 
prestige for self and company, by making these 
points clear to the beneficiary. And, finally, there 
is a sales angle to it by reminding Mr. Smith of the 
plight of Mrs. Jones and all the little Joneses whose 
father just forgot, or postponed, the paying of the 
next annual premium—even make it a quarterly 
premium—it MUST be done to prevent such human 


catastrophes. 
* * * 


ROM the sublime to the ridiculous: Why is it 
that I like Philadelphia sandlot baseball so much 
better than anything I have yet seen in New York? 
Well, I'll tell you. In Philly the players are bet- 
ter, to start with, and then (and mainly) the root- 
ers don’t know how to root in New York. They 
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ND THE FIELD 


has elected B. C. Fletcher as president for the ensuing 
year and F. W. Graham, the retiring president, was named 
vice-president. 

John B. Stratford of Montgomery, Ala., was elected 
president of the Alabama Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers during a two-day convention June 25-26. The vice- 
presidents are Edwin A. Zelnicker, J. Furness Lee and Earl 
Andrews. 

The Oakland-East Bay Life Underwriters’ Association 
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come out into the palatial George Washington 
High School field, seat themselves in the grand- 
stand and, overlooking a baseball field that rivals 
the Yankee Stadium in regard to ground perfec- 
tion, will start yelling remarks which remind one 
of the visitor to a boxing match—when the con- 
testants were stalling—who cried: “Come on; hit 
him, somebody.” In the sandlots of Philadelphia 
it is different. The players are working for fun 
and car fare maybe and the folk who stand, or 
seat themselves as best they may, will have decided 
preferences for the teams they like. And how! 


e ¢ ® 


EORGE JEAN NATHAN, writing in the New 

York Journal recently, had a subject which 
strongly suggested to me an analogy in life insur- 
ance. He was kidding the pants off the young, and 
older, radical writers for their lack of restraint in 
printed language when they wanted to call other 
people bad names. Then he demonstrated how the 
professional writers accomplish such a task—as 
only G. J. N. could. 


LL of which reminded me that back in the old 
days it was a very common experience for a 
customer, or prospect, to hear a life insurance agent, 
in his sales talk, criticize a competing company. 
Of course, that does not take place today. (Do I 
hear a voice from the gallery sounding out “Yeah?’’) 
But if it should, by any impossible chance happen 
today, I’d imagine there would be a dozen or more 
manners of answering the query, “How about this 
Blank Company?” First, naturally, would be the 
answer that that company was aces, but “here is 
your problem, and I can solve it for you.” Then, 
another agent might say: ‘“W-e-l-l, they’re all 
right.” Still another might say: “Okay; hunnerd 
per cent—except that they have all their assets 
tied up in properties that ain’t worth a dime on a 
dollar—and you have to go to law to collect your 
claims—otherwise, they are fine.” The sad part of 
it is, the latter “might-be” transpires too often. 


NEWS 








has elected the following officers: President, Clarke A. 


Moore; vice-presidents, George Mortensen and Gerald 
Whitaker, and secretary-treasurer, E. M. Stone. 

The Chattanooga (Tenn.) Association of Life Under- 
writers has elected new officers as follows: President, Jack 
Diamond; vice-president, R. C. Green, and secretary-trea- 
surer, John H. Abbott. 

At the District of Columbia Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion’s final meeting for the season Laurence W. Ruggles 
was installed as the new president. A gain of 136 mem- 
bers during the year was announced. 

D. B. Daugherty, Jr., has been reelected president of the 
Wichita Falls (Tex.) Association of Life Underwriters. 
W. C. Grauss is the new vice-president and J. L. Sowell is 
secretary-treasurer. 

George C. Copeland has been elected president of the 
Life Managers’ Club of London, Ont. Other officers elected 
are: vice-president, W. Preston Gilbride, and secretary- 
treasurer, J. A. Taylor. 

The Life Underwriters Association of Beaumont, Tex., 
has elected the following officers: President, Charles M. 
Carroll; vice-president, M. L. Downey, and secretary-trea- 
surer, Jane Bane. 

Paul P. Banks of the Equitable Life of New York, was 
elected president of the Philadelphia Chapter of Chartered 
Life Underwriters. Banks is a member of the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table and will address the National Association 
in Boston in September. 

The Toledo Life Managers’ Association, Inc., has been 
granted an Ohio charter, with the following incorporators: 
Charles E. Spencer, H. Peter Gravengaard and Raynor C. 
Johnston. 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


The Home Life of New York has just announced to its 
agency force that it will take ten representatives to the 
Boston convention of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. President James A. Fulton stated that the 
company would elect ten delegates from production records 
set from July 1 to September 12. 

In celebration of the twentieth anniversary of his ser- 
vice with the Prudential of Newark, John J. Kraniak, 
superintendent of Milwaukee District No. 5, was honored 
at a dinner recently by members of the Milwaukee staff. 
Mr. Kraniak received a diamond medal. 

John R. Thompson was appointed receiver of the Ar- 
kansas State Life at Little Rock by Circuit Judge Richard 
M. Mann, on the petition of Commissioner of Insurance 
U. A. Gentry, who alleged insolvency. 

The Life Insurance Co. of Detroit has been admitted to 
Ohio, as has the Expressmen’s Mutual Life of New York. 

The American National of Galveston, Tex., has opened a 
branch office at Lansing, Mich., in charge of L. R. Card- 
well, formerly of Detroit. 

The directors of the Gresham Life Assurance Society of 
London have appointed the Phoenix Assurance Co. to man- 
age the affairs of the society in Canada. 
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Here’s Logic for You 
(Continued from page 15) 


produce approximately $19,000 per 
agent per annum, the average pre- 
mium being $25.00 per thousand, or 
earnings of $285.00 per annum, or 
$23.75 per month. 

Can it be said truthfully that this 

agency director is directing and lead- 
ing his organization with success? 
And can it reasonably be assumed 
that the members of his organization 
can be efficient, honest, loyal, and 
happy on earnings of $23.75 per 
month? 
“Another illustration will show a 
company with approximately 400 
agents who produce approximately 
$29,000,000 paid for, or about $73,000 
per agent at an average premium of 
$30.00 per thousand and an average 
commission of 50 per cent, or $1,095.00 
per annum per agent, or earnings of 
$91.25 monthly. 

The above company is using mod- 
ern training and sales methods, in- 
tensely supervising their sales force, 
with results that are very satisfac- 
tory. 

Another larger company with ap- 
proximately 1,300 agents who pro- 
duced approximately $30,000,000 paid 
for business per annum, or about 
$23,000 per agent at an average pre- 
mium of $25.00 per thousand, or a ca- 
pacity per agent of approximately 
$23.76 per month. 

It stands to reason that the man in 
charge of production of this company 
is not successfully planting the seeds 
of enthusiasm, ambition and energy, 
carefully cultivating them and mak- 
ing them bud, sprout, branch, and 
grow. He certainly is not passing 
along every scrap of information that 
will enable the average insurance 
salesman to organize his work and 
close his sales. Or, in other words, 
it is a thousand to one shot that the 
salesmen of this organization are re- 
ceiving no cooperation from the home 
office or agency director—only idle 
promises that never materialize. Per- 
haps this is one of the companies that 
send a new agent a packing case full 
of literature and advertising matter, 
and then when the packing case is 
leaving the home office, a silent prayer 
is said that the agent might make a 
success. This is followed by a high- 
pressure letter containing a lot of 
hooey and optimism that melts in the 
rain. The letter also informs the 
agent of the wonderful opportunities 
the company is offering him and that 
they stand ready to assist him at all 
times. Then he is forgotten. If he 
produces, fine—if not, only a few dol- 


(Continued on page 33) 
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FUTURE PLANNERS 


For 73 years the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany and its agents have been planning futures. Many are the 
policyholders and beneficiaries who have seen those futures 


arrive. 


Men now enjoying retirement on John Hancock life incomes 
were once young men with the rare wisdom to plan ahead. 
Others to whom that wisdom came later, but not too late, also 
know what life insurance has done to safeguard their security. 
All over America widows are grateful for the security of homes 
protected by John Hancock insurance ... young people are be- 
ing educated because their fathers had life insurance . . . re- 
tired business women are being rewarded for the foresight that 
led them to prepare for retirement through John Hancock plans. 


Planning futures is the business of the John Hancock agent. 
Seeing those futures arrive is an unequalled source of pride and 
gratification. 
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) on three generations 


distinguished visitors to Philadelphia 
have preferred the comforts of this 
hotel, its noted cuisine, and the spirit 
of its service. Rates begin at $3.50. 


Air-Conditioned Restaurant 


BELLEVUE STRATFORD 


One of the few Famous Hotels in America 
CLAUDE H. BENNETT, Gen. Mgr. 
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General Agency Opportunities—in New 
York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania . . .. . 


If You Can Qualify, Write to 
The 


Unrrep STATES Lire 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
In the City of New York 
101 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Organized in 1850 


5 
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| AMERICANISM — PROTECTION 


During the month of July we would do honor 
to those ragged, weary, footsore, starving 
troops who so proudly gave their all to in- 

’ sure a land of freedom and equality. Through 
the fire of battle they forged the blue steel 
of Americanism. 
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| That ‘steel’ is the backbone of our country 
and, following its tradition, the Institution of 
Life Underwriting has been builded to fur- 
ther protect the happiness and prosperity of 
its citizens, 








If you are interested in protecting your fu- 
ture, you will find it pays to be friendly with 
the 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 


FRANKFORT INDIANA 























Sensible.... 

Safe... 

Systematic .... 
The Modernized Systematic Savings Policy 
An endowment policy that permits a policy- 
owner to build up a savings fund with a 
guaranteed interest rate of 314% .. . Permits 
withdrawal of that fund at any time . . . Pro- 
vides payment of the fund in addition to the 
face amount of the policy to the beneficiary 
if policyowner’s death interrupts the savings 
& plan... 
# s 
: Ask About It 


* 
BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Montclair, N. J. 


Ralph R. Lounsbury Wm. J. Sieger 
President Vice Pres. & Supt. of Agencies 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


With DAVID PORTER 


WO appointments, of particular interest to New 
Yorkers, were announced within the past week. Both 
persons involved are highly regarded by their life in- 
surance contemporaries and each is a master craftsman 
in his own field. George Graham, whom the Manhattan 
Life has elevated to the executive vice-presidency, is 
recognized as one of the ablest life insurance executives 
in the country. His background has an international 
flavor, for he was born in Scotland and educated at the 
famous George Watson College. After coming to the 
United States he first served in the actuarial depart- 
ment of the New York Life under chief actuary Arthur 
Hunter. Later he was actuary for the Illinois Insur- 
ance Department for four years, after which he joined 
the Missouri State Life as actuary and vice-president. 
3 
FELLOW and past president of the American Institute of 
Actuaries, Mr. Graham has an imposing string of initials 
after his name, for he is also Fellow of the Faculty of Actuaries 
of Scotland, Associate in the Actuarial Society of America, 
Associate in the English Institute of Actuaries and Fellow of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society. In 1920 he was appointed a member 
of the Executive Committee of the American Life Convention 
and served as president of that body in 1924. 
& 
HARING the spotlight with Mr. Graham is George 
N. Emory, whose appointment as financial secretary 
of the Home Life of New York has been announced by 
Ethelbert Ide Low, chairman of the board. Mr. Emory 
succeeds Allan B. Cook, who recently resigned to asso- 
ciate himself with an investment security firm. The en- 
tire investment problem of the Home Life is handled 
under the personal supervision of Mr. Low, and Mr. 
Emory’s participation in the problem will concern the 
security phase of the company’s investments. 
a 
GRADUATE of Yale, Class of 1918, Mr. Emory is also 
vice-president and director of the Analytical Research 
Bureau, Inc., which is the investment advisory organization servic- 
ing the Equity Corporation group of investment companies. In 
this capacity he has specialized in the study of credit conditions, 
bonds and railroad and public utility securities. From 1920 until 
1933, when he became affiliated with the Research Bureau, he 
managed the bond department of Spencer Trask & Co. 
™ 
TILL another appointment of interest to Manhattan 
life insurance people is that of Leon Gilbert Simon, 
Ford agency, Equitable Society, as chairman of a new 
committee on cooperation with lawyers. The selection 
was announced last week by Ralph G. Engelsman, pres- 
ident of the Life Underwriters Association of the City 
of New York. Mr. Simon will attempt to iron out dif- 
ferences existing between laWyers and life underwriters 
and build up a more congenial relationship between 
these two important groups. 
* 
ROOKLYN paid tribute last Thursday to one of its veteran 
life insurance men, when a large turnout at the St. George 
Hotel commemorated the 35th year of Walter A. McGeorge's 
association with the Prudential. Currently manager for that com- 
pany in Brooklyn, at 16 Court Street, and president of the Brooklyn 
Life Managers Association, Mr. McGeorge was presented with 
the Old Guard scroll by the delegation from his home office 
headed by George H. Chace, assistant secretary in charge of 
all the ordinary agencies of the company. 
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M. A. Linton Addresses 
Alabama Association 


Advantages for the policyholder in 


combining the investment feature 
with insurance were outlined with 
new potency by M. Albert Linton, 


president of the Provident Mutual 
Life, recently in speaking to the Ala- 
bama Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers at Montgomery. Included in his 
address were additional selling points 
on the stability of life insurance. 

To some extent President Linton’s 
talk was a bringing-up-to-date of fig- 
ures he had given nine years before 
showing that the investment fund in 
the whole life insurance policy taken 
at age 35, if cashed at age 65 repre- 
sented a compound interest return of 
5.36 per cent. The present figures 
give 4.35 per cent, he said, or about 
one per cent less, but still a strong 
argument against those who claim 
that a man should handle his own in- 
vestment fund and limit his insur- 
ance to term policies. 

One question, he said, should be an- 
swered, namely, “How is it that the 
return based upon the net cost sched- 
ules in effect in any given time ex- 
ceeds the return that can be realized 
upon the purchase of conservative in- 
vestments?” His answer is twofold: 
“First, by combining the term insur- 
ance element with the savings ele- 
ment there is an expense saving as 
compared with the issuance of 
separate term insurance. Second, re- 
newable term insurance has demon- 
strated conclusively that those who 
insure under that form of policy ex- 
perience a progressively higher rate 
of mortality as the renewal periods 
occur. 

“The reason is that policyholders 
dislike acutely having to pay a con- 
tinually increasing premium for the 
same amount of insurance. In large 
numbers those who believe themselves 
to be in good health either drop the 
term insurance altogether or transfer 
to a form of permanent protection 
under which the premium does not 
increase. ... Of one thing we may be 
certain. Yearly renewable term in- 
surance is the most expensive type of 
protection a man can buy.” 

Mr. Linton also pointed out the 
taxation benefits of combining the in- 
vestment and insurance elements, not- 
ably in enabling the investment ele- 
ment to share in the $40,000 exemp- 
tion of life insurance permitted in 
computing the federal estate tax 
where the beneficiary is named. “An- 
other valuable feature is that the 
funds of the life insurance policy 
paid to a named beneficiary go di- 
rectly to the beneficiary instead of 
passing through the estate as a pol- 
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Experience shows that success is due less to 
ability than to zeal. The winner is he who gives 
himself to his work, body and soul.—Charles 
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icyholder. . . . Furthermore, the set- 
tling of an estate involves court costs, 
attorney’s fees and other expenses not 
incurred in the settlement of policies.” 


1936 Life Register, Just 
Out, With 5-Year Data 


The 1936 edition of the Pocket Reg- 
ister of Life Associations, which has 
been published by The Spectator for 
more than 51 years, is now ready. 
This handy reference book contains 
statistics for five years, 1931 to 1935 
inclusive, of assessment life associa- 
tions and fraternal orders, showing 
all the important items from their 
financial statement as filed with the 
various insurance departments. 

This book, which is published in 
convenient pocket style, is divided into 
two sections. The first section shows 
the business of life associations, while 
the second gives statistics of frater- 
nal orders. All the important items 
from the financial statements, such 
as net amount received from mem- 
bers, total income, expense of man- 
agement, total disbursements, ad- 
mitted assets, liabilities, amount in 
force, death rate per $1,000 mean 
insurance in force, etc., are shown as 


well as the location and date of or-F 
ganization of each association and/ 
also the names of the principal offi-| 
cers. There is also a table listing the 

names and locations of state officials 

having authority in insurance mat- 

ters. 

The Pocket Register of Life As- 
sociations, which consists of 32 pages, 
is the only book of its kind showing) 
the five-year exhibit devoted exclu- 
sively to assessment associations. 7 
This book sells for $0.75 per copy in 
manila binding, and the special flex- 
ible pocket book edition sells for $1.25. 


Provident Life and Accident.) 
Tenn. 


The Provident Life and Accident) 
Insurance Company of a 
Tenn., has announced an increase in) 
the rates for single premium immedi-/7 
ate life annuities and S.P. cash re 
fund annuities. The change became 
effective July 1. The new rates are 
on the level recently adopted by many), 
of the larger companies and are 
based on the American Annuitants 
Male Table, with 3 per cent interest, 
set back one year for male lives ané 
five years for female lives. 
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| THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


HAT perennial evil—twisting—is rearing its ugly 

head with renewed vigor throughout Illinois these 
days. Its twin—unfair competition—is also stalking 
abroad, trampling down the finest shoots of business 
growth and planting in their place a series of weedy 
roots that will develop into eyesores on the life insur- 
ance landscape. In the face of field conditions current 
in many places in Illinois some of the smaller life in- 
surance companies are having their policyholders 
pirated with a violence and complete disregard of 
ethics not seen for many a day. 


& 

ARTLY, the fault lies with the insurance companies 

themselves; and partly, and more especially, the 
fault lies with the Illinois insurance department. As 
regards the life insurance companies, the agents of a 
few of the larger units are taking advantage of public 
fears regarding financial stability and are using the 
argument of mere size alone to twist business from 
smaller companies which, in not a few instances, have 
a ratio of assets to liabilities indicating excellent mone- 
tary condition. I do not mean to say that the execu- 
tives of the companies are always personally familiar 
with the underhand methods of their representatives. 
Indeed, I like to think that if they were, they would 
instantly take curative action. 


HEN I say that a large share of blame for the 

trouble lies at the door of the Illinois insurance 
department, the statement is not, I believe, without 
foundation. When complaint against a life insurance 
agent on the grounds of unfair competition, twisting 
and derogatory remarks about contemporaries is made 
to that department little or nothing can be done. The 
Illinois department does not assign a man personally 
to investigate such complaints and cancel the offending 
agent’s license. If the complaint is accompanied by 
affidavits from policyholders or prospects, some action 
may be taken. The difficulty of this course lies in the 
fact that members of the public—even when they rec- 
ognize and applaud the justice of the complaints—are 
averse to signing such affidavits because they fear to 
be dragged into the particular cases. On the other 
hand, almost all the policyholders affected would be 
glad to give their oral views to a representative of the 
insurance department if such a one were to call on 
them, at the same time assuring them that their state- 
ments would not call for appearances at hearings or 
similar personal intervention. 


& 

HERE should be someone in the insurance depart- 
ment detailed to make proper investigation and take 
action against offending agents promptly, proceeding 
on the basis of statements made and conditions sur- 
rounding the particular complaint. Warnings to 
agents are not sufficient. Revocation of license should 
be mandatory where guilt is obvious. Perhaps the new 
licensing law for agents which went into effect in IIli- 
nois on July 1 will be of some help. I sincerely hope 
so, for the present condition is disgraceful and is going 
a long way to undermine public confidence in both life 
insurance agents and their companies. The important 
factor in the situation is the will of the insurance 
department to investigate, to judge and to punish. 
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Mires | esos 
(A full page advertisement in July 20th issue 
of Time) 


“THAT WON’T HAPPEN 
TO MY YOUNGSTERS” 


. . . is the resolution that every ambitious 
father makes when he sees this powerful illus- 
tration and headline. 

When he reads the copy he finds in the Mul- 
tiple Protection Plan the way to answer his 
problem. Perhaps he sends the coupon for 
further information; hundreds do every month. 
But whether he does or not the Union Central 
idea remains in his mind. And when the Union 
Central representative calls he finds a ready 
welcome—an interest already created in Multi- 
ple Protection, often a sale on first call. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company cincinnati, onI0 




















Service... Strength... 
Progress 


ORE than $107,000,000 has been 

paid to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries by The State Life Insurance 
Company, since organization Septem- 
ber 5, 1894. . . . Reserves of over 
$46,577,000 are computed on strong, 
conservative bases; liquidity is ade- 
quate; and the Surplus Fund of over 
$1,633,000 provides added security. 
...A progressive and up-to-date pro- 
gram affords agency opportunities. 


e THE e 


STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis 
Indiana 


1894 : Purely Mutual : 1936 
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AGENCY NEWS 


A farewell luncheon was recently tendered Chester O. 
Fischer, general agent of the Massachusetts Mutual Life of 
Springfield, who goes to the home office for executive 
duties. A welcome was also given E. W. Hughes of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., who will succeed Mr. Fischer at St. Louis. 

Julian S. Myrick of the Mutual Life of New York in 
this city, reports that the paid-for business of this office 
for June was $2,713,510, as compared with $1,911,164 for 
June, 1935. For the year the total paid-for business 
amounted to $12,229,713, as compared with $16,879,740 for 
the same period in 1935. 

The Bankers Life of Nebraska announces the appoint- 
ment of the following as general agents: John J. Heiser, 
Ottawa, Ill.; Roger H. Young, Aurora, Ill.; Ward W. Hart- 
man, Rockford, Ill., and H. F. Lawrence, Maryville, Mo. 

The New England Mutual Life of Boston has appointed 
Richard W. Partridge as general agent of a new Boston 
agency, to be known as the “Congress Street Agency.” 

Henry P. Foust was appointed general agent for the 
State Mutual Life of Worcester, Mass., for the state of 
North Carolina. Offices will be maintained in Greensboro, 
N. C. 

Walter A. McGeorge, Mineola, N. Y., manager of the 
Brooklyn ordinary agency of the Prudential of Newark, is 
receiving the congratulations of his business colleagues 
and other friends on his completion of thirty-five years of 
service as a Prudential man. 

Abner A. Heald has resigned as general agent of the 
Provident Mutual Life at Milwaukee to become general 
agent of the Bankers Life of Iowa at Detroit. 

. Willard Morris of Westerville, Ohio, has been appointed 
agency supervisor in L. A. High’s general agency of the 
Ohio State Life at Columbus. 





ts 


The Expressmen’s Mutual Life of New York has beer 
licensed in Virginia with Slover E. Covey, Richmond,” 
named as agent in charge of business. 
Ralph D. Newman has been appointed general agent of 
the Protective Life of Birmingham, Ala., at Columbia, S. C7 
Luther Carter has been appointed district agent in Beau. 
mont, Tex., of the State Mutual Life in Beaumont, Tex] W 
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John E. Lippitt, Sr., 51, of Memphis, Tenn., manager off funds 

the Memphis and Nashville offices of the Prudential of by g1 
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William E. Gibbs, 60, supreme vice-president of the Chi.) °°“ 

cago Fraternal Life Insurance Association. p farm 

Samuel D. Dibert, one of the oldest directors of the “°'™ 

Girard Life of Philadelphia. p cause 
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The Home Life Insurance Company | bizhe: 
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PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY jy a pea 

Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life The g 

insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial | in th 
and Ordinary plans, from birth to 65 next birthday. Tes 
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A policy for every Purse and Purpose 
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Basil S. Walsh 
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holds its convention at the New Ocean House, Swamp- q Pr . 

scott, Massachusetts, September 19, 20 and 21, dovetail- | 30 5: 

ing with the NATIONAL LIFE UNDERWRITERS _ 

ASSOCIATION Convention in Boston, September 22-25. a 
Our company joins with other New England companies in welcome of the nation’s | ody 
underwriters to New England. B15 vea 
Let us send you the fine booklet “Your Vacation in New England.” _ 
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8. CE By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 

Beau.) HILE war clouds are casting shadows over 
t, Tex® Europe and Asia, the sun has been shining much 


years. = too brightly upon the United States, and as a result the 

Central and Middle Western states are afflicted with 
THS a drought exceeding in area that of 1934. Federal reliet 
funds are being applied directly this time rather than 
by grants to states; where possible, destitute farmers 
are being given WPA jobs. The Government is ex- 
pected to buy perhaps a million head of cattle that 
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” = farmers are unable to feed, and various agencies are 
of the working to treat the land in ways to lessen the damage 
F caused by future droughts. 
Equi-l dud ae 
F OR both the past half-year and the past fortnight, 
/T steel production, motor-car sales and freight loadings 
ae are among the familiar economic indices that show con- 
Ie tinued progress, with present activity at about the 
ny I highest level since 1929 or 1930. But there are dis- 
Is quieting features, such as the drought and the impend- 
» ing labor struggle in the steel industry, which now has 
\) a peace-time record employment of more than 500,000. 
lite |) The growth of the national debt was indicated last week 
trial 1) in the report for the fiscal year 1935-36 radioed by 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau to the “stock- 
\) holders” of the country. The public debt totals $33,- 
gher |) 779,000,000, nearly $13,000,000,000 of which was added 
jm under the present administration. The Government’s 
na. |) revenue during the past 12 months was $4,116,000,000 
} and its expenditures were $8,880,000,000, giving the 
Syear a deficit of $4,764,000,000, another peace-time 
ans Tecord. a te 
; NE ray of light, of special interest to life insur- 
bg ance men, is that in New York City this June 
set an all-time record for marriage licenses issued; the 
total, 10,077, was 77 above the previous record, held by 
June, 1929. This, of course, denotes not only reviving 
prosperity but a great increase in the number of pros- 
pects for life insurance. 
ial x > 
OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks 
ended June 27 and July 3, 1936, according to the 
'New York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York 
Stock Exchange as follows: 
June 27 July 3 
Monday Saturday Monday Friday 
Y 70 Industrials. 152.35 151.75 151.64 151.70 
oe Rails ..... 39.27 39.11 38.90 38.92 
9° [100 Stocks .... 11842 117.96 117.82 117.86 
l- ( 30 Bonds .... 100.33 99.85 99.94 100.06 
* @ % 


© C TEEL INGOT production in the United States last 
% week reached 71% per cent of capacity, The Iron Aye 
» estimates, also stating that the total output of steel in 
ie the first half of 1936 was about 21,800,000 tons, com- 
x! pared with an average half-year production for the past 
» 15 years of only 18,890,000 tons. 


* * * 


XPECTATIONS of widespread crop failure boosted 

wheat prices on the Chicago Board of Trade last 
week, July wheat closing on Friday at $1.01, a gain of 
7™%4 cents for the five days. Corn, oats and rye also 
made substantial advances. Cotton futures, on the 
other hand, showed no distinct trend, closing 2 points 
lower to 9 points higher. 

















Eureka Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS 
of POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. 


Josh N. Warfield, Jr., Pres. J. Barry Mahool, Vice-Pres. 
A. W. Mears, Sec’y A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 














THE GUARANTY LIFE INS. CO. | 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 





New Policy Contracts 
Excellent Territory Open 
Representatives Wanted 


L. J. DOUGHERTY, President and Mgr. 
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Since its organization in 
1851 the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has paid more 
than 700 Million Dollars 
to its policyholders and 


beneficiaries 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


HE coming convention of the National Association 

in Boston has been the direct cause of a membership 
drive in New England whose success already has ex- 
ceeded the propaganding claims of those behind the 
movement. Only recently Boston announced that it had 
doubled its membership of life underwriters and now 
has in excess of 1200 members. 


OW comes Waterbury, Conn., with the announce- 

ment that it has received a brand new charter 
from the N.A.L.U. Proud they are, and rightly so, 
with a charter membership of 125. That the new 
Waterbury Life Underwriters Association will flourish 
and thrive was practically guaranteed when the mem- 
bers elected Fred J. Carr as their first president. 


RED CARR, Waterbury manager for the John 

Hancock, enjoys an enviable reputation. A leader 
in his company’s ranks in securing and holding indus- 
trial business, he has amazed his New England asso- 
ciates by leading the field in producing ordinary busi- 
ness at the same time. He is a shirt-sleeve worker, a 
kindly fellow that would remind you of a city editor. 
He is a diligent worker and his efforts seem to inspire 
a loyalty that no amount of driving and threatening 
could possibly achieve. Like all workers he will have 
no slackers in his ranks. 





YPICAL of the man is an annual practice he car- 
ries out. When the insurance publishers each year 
issue their comparative rate and dividend books the 
custom is for each agent to buy if he wishes or not to 
if he so wishes. Some managers insist that each agent 


buy whether he uses the book or not. Some agents 
complain they cannot afford to buy and in some offices 
three or more books are in use. The system has been a 
headache to many managers. Not with Fred Carr 
however. He digs down into his own pocket and buys 
a book for upwards of 60 agents and hands them out 
free of cost to his men. The result is that his staff 
all have the same book, and because Fred Carr has 
bought and paid for them he is in a position to demand 
that they be used and when he takes the floor to give 





a sales demonstration 
uniform book. 


every 


agent 


follows 


it in a 


HAT is merely one of the traits that keep him ahead 

of the crowd and he has many such. 
were kicking about the depression he not only sold 
insurance but found time to take a leading part in 
| a voluntary civic committee to collect monies and help 
oversee their distribution to Waterbury’s needy. 

Probably no one will be more happy over his selec- 
tion as first president than his own company presi- 
dent, Guy Cox, who behind the scenes has been a hard 


When others 


| worker for increased membership in local life under- 
writers associations. 








WEEKLY 


Companies reporting: American Cen- 
tral, Bankers Life, Iowa, Business 
Men’s Assurance, California-Western 
States Life, Connecticut General, Con- 


Amount Per Cent 
Invested to 
Week Total 
Ending Invest- 
June 6 ment 
Toans 
eee $269,574 3.02 
On Dwellings and Business Property... 1,235,752 13.85 
SUNNE -ceusaseehetadaudeaeattcenue $1,505,326 16.87 
Railroad Securities 
PD scivigebedeetadsnsdeaabeekedea te $170,821 1.91 
RE -heeedueudbuwnnietsedeessbbscases 10,000 ll 
MEE. Edd cite dbbbaeweseecKcuccose $180,821 2.02 
Public Utility Securities 
Pn subududdweneddhbieteeneddasieavae $1,795,710 20.12 
SUG upanebenReGGdebeSendGateadaseane + ‘exmnes one 
NE Bi cise ca satiate $1,795,710 20.12 
Government Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds............... $3,813,750 42.73 
CP pticeiuhceelesscekennny. jedriine ae 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments.. _...... one 
State, County, Municipal............... 1,103,678 12.37 
WE bb nGbadlsbndsneseundedcscdes $4,917,428 55.10 
Miscellaneous Securities 
DE dhabwatehetésdincttecvasvesabodace $515,720 5.78 
BEE necdbesdcesdebsaenssecancetcesce 10,000 ll 
TD pbbédcdkdebindenavatioeness $525,720 5.89 
Recapitulation 
DE Neve NeNeeedednchevenn dence dscns $7,399,679 82.91 
SEED. Gacudebeteccanctertedscnnressces 20,000 -22 
BRED sc ccecovceunsecsdcevedesnsncessens 1,505,346 16.87 
WEED 6066600 e6denenvcccccasenees $8,925,005 100.00 


necticut Mutual, Franklin Life, Gen- 
eral American, Guardian Life of Amer- 
ica, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, 





INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Lincoln National, Mutual Benefit, Na- 
tional L. & A., Northwestern Mutual 
and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent ' 
Invested to Invested to Invested to ‘ 
Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
June 13 ment June 20 ment June 27 ment 
$380,533 3.96 $258,760 1.72 $619,294 11.52 
1,449,788 15.06 1,574,878 16.45 1,974,231 36.74 
"$1,830,271 19.02 $1,833,638 12.17 $2,593,525 48.26 
$3,748,963 38.96 $323,528 2.15 $308,956 5.75 
2'800 ‘03 7'800 05 8,908 17 
"$3,751,763 38.99 $331,328 2.20 $317,864 5.92 
$1,833,105 19.05 $2,593,941 17.21 $1,180,085 21.08 
536,445 5.57 53.912 "36 6.440 "12 
" $2,369,550 24.62 $2,647,853 17.57 $1,136,525 21.15 
$352,975 3.67 *$9,138,177 ma )=—St' sedis 
hepa tee ‘wept 3.71 a cians oa 
1,230,086 12.78 559,682 et $684,333 12.73 
"$1,583,061 16.45 $9,697,859 64.35 $681,333 12.73 
$32,880 34 $400,000 2.65 $582,000 10.83 
56,000 58 160,000 1.06 60,000 Ll 
$88,880 92 $560,000 —«3.71 $642,000 11.94 
$7,198,009 74.80 $13,015,328 86.36 $2,705,374 50.34 
595,245 6.18 221.712 1.47 75.348 1.40 
1,830,271 19.02 1,833,638 13.17 2,593,525 48.26 
$9,623,525 100.00 $15,076,678 100.00 $5,374,247 100.00 


*Includes $2,875 Bonds received in exchanges for mortgages through Federal refinancing. 
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Here’s Logic for You 
(Concluded from page 26) 


lars worth of literature and advertis- 
ing matter has been spent and they 
console themselves with the fact that 
the agent is not the kind of agent 
they want in the business anyway, and 
then more money and effort is spent 
to secure new agents. 

Frankly speaking, in the final an- 
alysis you will agree with me that 
the companies making such a poor 
showing in paid-for business per agent 
as has been illustrated above, are 
using sales. methods that are not 
abreast with the times. They are to 
be compared to the horse and buggy 
days. These companies are satisfied 
to jog along at the old Darby’s mare 
trot, while their competitors are go- 
ing places in the up-to-date stream- 
lined diesel-powered trains of today, 
and at the same time helping their 
agents make a fair living, a living at 
least that is consistent with the times. 

Prospects of today are naturally 
educated differently. They think, eat, 
work, play, sleep, earn, spend, and 
sell differently. They look on life in 
a different manner than father or 
grandfather did. The selling ideas 
that were successful ages ago are not 
worth their salt today for this reason: 
The days of giving an insurance sales- 
man a rate book and a few applica- 
tions, patting him on the back and 
telling him “You are in the life insur- 
ance business now,” and then expect 
him to succeed, are gone. Yes, gone 
forever. Even the days of training 
an insurance salesman for a few 
weeks and then letting him work on 
his own are gone. If you want suc- 
cessful insurance salesmen in your or- 
ganization, men who can earn a decent 
living, you must intensely supervise 
your sales force, and keep them posted 
on new sales methods and presenta- 
tions that will interest the modern 
prospect, or in other words, you must 
make selling interesting to your or- 
ganization. 

Probably 2 per cent of the sales 
force is capable of selling in its own 


way. The other 98 per cent can be 
relatively high-class salesmen if they 
will sell as a successful agency direc- 
tor tells them to sell. 

The business of the man in charge 
of production, or agency director, is 
nothing but teaching. Men who are 
responsible for the success of any 
sales organization must keep learning 
all of the time, and pass their knowl- 
edge on to the sales force, if the paid- 
for business of the company is to 
progress. As soon as the man in 
charge of production, or agency di- 
rector, has learned all there is to learn 
and has reached a state of final per- 
fection, he is as good as dead so far 
as his future usefulness is concerned. 

The man in charge of production 
who is not making progress should 
carefully analyze his sales methods of 
long, long ago and modernize them to 
a point where they are modern and 
abreast with the times, if he wants to 
make the same success as his progres- 
sive and aggressive competitors. 
Otherwise, he will still be producing 
40 to 80 per cent less than in the good 
old days of 1930. 

Truly, Mr. Man in Charge of Pro- 
duction, here’s logic for you! 
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Different 


POLICIES — Whole Life; Limited 
Pay Life; Endowments; Modified 
Life; Term; Juvenile (from birth); 
Family Income; Retirement Annui- 
ties; Salary Deduction; Wholesale 
and Group. All participating. Non- 
Medical or Medical. Standard or 
Substandard. 


SALES HELPS—Newspaper adver- 
tising; unusual leads; exceptional 
publicity; a prospecting system that 
eliminates “suspects.” Personalized 
home office cooperation. 
STRENGTH—The combined capital, 
surplus and contingency reserve rep- 
resent 48.1% of total assets. For 
each dollar of liabilities, there is 
$1.93 of assets. 


CONTRACTS — Direct Agency, or 
General Agency contracts with the 
home office. Liberal commissions. 


If interested write— 








The 
UNION LABOR 
Life Insurance Company 


| 570 Lexington Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


Personal Property Law 
Decision of N. Y. Court 


Proceeds of life insurance policies 
in New York—left to beneficiaries 
under a mode of settlement according 
to Section 15 of the state’s personal 
property law—are subject only to 
claims of creditors for the neces- 
saries of life and for nothing else 
under a decision of the Appellate Di- 
vision of the New York Supreme 
Court, Second Department, in the 
case of Crossman vs. Rauch, decided 
in June. This decision once again 
substantiates the contention of life 
insurance men generally that proceeds 
of policies as paid to beneficiaries 
shall be unavailable to claimants gen- 
erally against the assured’s estate. 

In rendering its opinion, the court 
said: “In our opinion, the monthly 
installments received by the judg- 
ment debtor from the Travelers In- 
surance Company and the Connecti- 
cut General Life Insurance Company, 
pursuant to agreements attached to 
the several policies, are not subject 
to legal process under the judgment 
in question, which was not recovered 
in an action for necessaries; but said 
installments are exempt from claims 
of creditors under the provisions of 
Section 15 of the personal property 
law and Section 793 of the Civil Prac- 
tice Act is not applicable to such 
installments either in the hands of 
the insurance companies or after their 
receipt by the judgment debtor 
(Crossman Company vs. Rauch, 263 
N. Y. 264; Surace vs. Danna, 248 
N. Y. 18; Amberg vs. Manhattan Life 
Insurance Company, 171 N. Y. 314).” 





HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant and 
Actuary 
10 S. LaSalle St., Chicago ° 


Telephone Franklin 4020 





























“SUN LIFE =’ 
ous OF COMADA 


_ THERE'S A SUN LIFE POLICY FOR EVERYONE 
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With the Editors 


Drinking Drivers 


O be sure, there is a measur- 

able difference between the 
drunken driver of a motor car 
and one who both drinks and 
drives. The first is a positive 
menace; the second may be a po- 
tential one, determinable by the 
number of drinks he continues to 
take ina row. The latter can not 
be classed as a first class risk. 

There are some human biolog- 
ical specimens who drink con- 
tinuously and seem never to be 
intoxicated; but it would be 
gross error to conclude that al- 
cohol has had no deteriorating 
effect on their brain tissue; that 
their judgment remains in a 
proper state of equilibrium. 

The motorist who drinks and 
drives, observes Alfred Reeves, 
vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association, “seldom takes 
enough to make his actions con- 
spicuous. .. . Nevertheless, alco- 
hol has either exhilarated his 
emotions to a point where he will 
take long chances, or depressed 
him so that his reactions are too 
slow adequately to respond to an 
emergency.” 

Agreed; and Mr. Reeves has 
raised an interesting question 
and a difficult problem. Which is 
the more dangerous to himself 
and others on the road: the 
driver whose drunken state is 
clearly revealed, or the one 
whose condition is partially af- 
fected by alcohol but seems to 
be wholly sober? A known dan- 
ger can be combatted; one con- 
cealed can not be. 

The difficulty of combatting the 
concealed danger applies both to 
society and to the individual him- 
self. The man who looks sober 
but isn’t “gets by” until the crash 
comes. And the man he collides 
with is probably the one who was 
sure he hadn’t drunk enough to 
affect him. 








THE PASSERBY 


NE hundred and sixty-one years ago 
Edmund Burke arose in the House of 
Commons to deliver his advice to the 
Parliament that it had better give in to the 
Americans or Britain would lose them forever. 
In the course of his immortal speech he said: 
"In this character of the Americans a 
love of freedom is the predominating 
fea'ure, which marks and distinguishes the 
whole; ‘and, as an ardent is always a jealous 
affection, your Colonies become suspicious, 
r.stive and untractable, whenever they see 
the least attempt to wrest from them by 
force, or shuffle from them by chicane, what 
they think the only advantage worth living 
for." 

It would be well for all who claim the name 
of Americans if more of us felt that way now. 
In any event, there are enough who believe 
that freedom to do as they want to do, with- 
out trespassing upon the rights of others, is 
“the only advantage worth living for." 

This jealousy for the preservation of our 
freedom was a long time awakening during 
these past three years, because of the con- 
fusion of thought, caused by the collapse of 
business, under cover of which our liberties 
were undermined. But it is wide awake now 
in the minds of thinking men. 

Burke was right. “The only advantage 
worth living for" is the “love of freedom." 
All our activities as a people spring from that 
emotion. When we are let alone, we de- 
velop these great systems of agriculture, 
business, indusiry, construction and transpor- 
tation. And, let alone, we can continue to 
develop them to a still higher degree of 
service to one another and to the advance- 
ment of our standard of living. 

Interference by uninformed, irresponsible 
and usurped political power can never be 
other than hampering, discouraging and in- 
—MORGAN FARRELL. 


jurious. 








The seriousness of automobile 
accidents, whether caused by 
drink or otherwise, is once more 
demonstrated by the reports for 
the Independence Day weekend, 
when motor vehicle fatalities led 
all others—254 deaths out of 444 
being caused by automobiles. 


British Prosperity 


RITISH prosperity is as- 

suming very real propor- 
tions. Last year the national in- 
come exceeded even that of 1929 
by a little over one per cent— 
and 1929 had the highest of all 
years previously recorded. Be- 
sides, since 1929 the average 
price of domestic goods and ser- 
vices had fallen by some five 
per cent, so that the real value 
of income in 1935 was six per 
cent higher than ever before. 
Total national income was £4,- 
446,000,000 of which private in- 
come accounted for about £3,- 
842,000,000, and government in- 
come for the remaining £604,- 
000,000. 

The whole burden of State and 
local taxation (including com- 
pulsory health and unemploy- 
ment insurance) is just over one 


billion sterling pounds per an- v 


num, which is a high figure; but | 
60 per cent of it is met by indi- 
rect taxation. Although one bil- 
lion pounds, or about 25 per cent 
of the national income, seems a 
high proportion, it compares fa- 
vorably with $18,700,000,000, or 
30 per cent of the national in- 
come, taken by federal, state and 
local taxation in United States, 
or with seventy billion francs, or 
nearly 4 per cent, in France. 

It is interesting to note that of | 
private incomes of £3,842,000,000, | 
there was spent on retail pur- 


Seti 


chases through shops (excluding © 
motor cars, gasoline, coal, drink, 7 


tobacco, etc.) £1,950,000,000, or 
about 57 per cent, of which £1,- 
175,000,000 for food alone; rent, 
rates and repairs of homes ac- 


counted for £400,000,000, gas and 7 


electricity for £90,000,000, direct 


taxation for £500,000,000. y 
In comparison, it may be noted g 


that retail sales in U.S. last year | 


aggregated $32,600,000,000, or | 
three times as much as those of Fe 


Great Britain. 
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